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EDITORIAL /\/|C(G— 


....-FROM THE) EDITOR 





 —onceag WITH MANY YEARS of experience are beginning to feel uneasy 
over colleges turning out enthusiastic young graduates in managemen 
who seek jobs as foremen. 


Especially concerned are those foremen who have felt for years that thei 
jobs are dead-ends. They have stopped thinking of vertical growth in 
management, ceased their personal development as managers, and taken fo 
granted that the company would never go to the trouble of breaking in: 
new man to take their place. 


But the acute need for greater reservoirs of qualified executive talent i 
causing personnel and management development officials to wonder if youn 
men with strong pro-management academic backgrounds are not better tha 
experienced, but lackadaisical, foremen. 


Unfortunately for foremen who are luke warm about the field of manage. 
ment, this kind of industrial progress can seem a little ruthless. That is tre 
in every field where the better-qualified replace the poorly-qualified. 


More and more companies are demanding that their foremen be manage 
ment men who are going places in management. 


Executives are speaking out more frequently, now that they are tired o 
coddling those foremen who have created their own dead-end positions by re 
fusing to grow in management stature. 


Too frequently, first-level supervisors claim they could do better jobs 
managing, that their jobs wouldn't be dead-ends, if they received mor 
consideration from the executives over them. That is, they shift th 
responsibility—for taking the initiative to remedy their problems—to ext 
cutive management. Actually, in the majority of such cases, supervision hus 
not taken proper initiative in letting executive management know its qualif 
cations for receiving this desired consideration. 
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Too often the supervisor finds himself in a position where it is easier to 
gripe and procrastinate than to take constructive initiative for improving his 
situation. 


So executive management cannot be blamed entirely for not being in- 
formed on the improved qualifications of a supervisor. 


The supervisor must learn to speak up, to take initiative in proving that 
he is better qualified in management. 


Now the pressure is on Mr. Foreman to read-up, bone-up, polish-up, 
speak-up, and grow-up in management. The ambitious young man with the 
mortar-board hat and the diploma is after his job. 


Perhaps it is ironic that this progress—as it is—is due to the foreman’s own 
efforts. The position ofthe foreman has been upgraded by foremen who 
saw the opportunities for management at the first level. They developed 
themselves as managers. And industry has grown huge and complex because 
the foremen-in-management ably link the policy makers with the workers. 


Industry would not have grown past the half-pint size, so to speak, had 
not supervision strengthened itself to make the expansion possible. 


The period for the foreman to pick and choose whether he wants to be a 
management career man is over. He zs management, and if he does not 
believe so to the extent that he thinks and acts like it, is proud of it and 
genuinely appreciates the opportunities management affords him, then the 
younger man is going to get his job . . . that eager, young man with a 
degree in Industrial Management. 


Truly, the foreman is out of his management diapers. 












Reporw.... 


....f0r supervisors 


by Stewart French 


National Labor Relations Board officials 
are studying with pleasure and pride the 
affirmation by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals of their ruling that a supervisor 
has a right to insist that workers on the job 
work and not try to sell the union on company 
time. 


The court's ruling came about as follows: A 
supervisor in a Tennessee shoe factory had remarked 
to a machine operator that he intended to fire two 
of her fellow workers if they did not stop passing 
out union literature and talking up the union while 
they were supposed to be working. The union brought 
charges with the National Labor Relations Board and 
a board examiner found that the supervisor's remark 
constituted a violation of Section 8 (a) (1) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This section says it shall be an 
unfair labor practice for an employer to interfere 
with employees' rights of self-organization. 


The full board over-ruled its examiner, holding 
that the supervisor had not violated the act since 
his remark— 


"was merely the expression of the (company's) 
right as an employer to insist that employees 
devote working time to work.” 
On appeal to the Circuit Court, which ranks just 
below the Supreme Court, the judges confirmed the 
board's ruling, holding that— 
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"the findings of fact by the board are sup- 
ported by substantial evidence on the record 
QS @ wnele « « «© « «” 


In its opinion, the Board cited with approval a de- 
cision made under the old Wagner Act which held: 


"The Act, of course, does not prevent an em- 
ployer from making and enforcing reasonable 
rules covering the conduct of employees on com- 
pany time. Working time is for work. It is 
therefore within the province of an employer 

to promulgate and enforce a rule prohibiting 
union solicitation during working hours. Such 
a rule must be presumed to be valid in the 
absence of evidence that it was adopted for a 
discriminatory purpose. It is no less true , 
that time outside working hours, whether be- 
fore or after work, or during luncheon or rest 
periods, is an employee's time to use as he 
wishes without unreasonable restraint, although 
the employee is on company property. It is 
therefore not within the province of an em- 
ployer to promulgate and enforce a rule pro- 
hibiting union solicitation by an employee out- : 
side of working hours, although on company 
property. Such a rule must be presumed to be 
an unreasonable impediment to self-organization 
and therefore discriminatory in the absence of 
evidence that special circumstances make the 
rule necessary in order to maintain production 
or discipline." 


This holding, in turn, has been quoted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 































POLL ON UNION BY SUPERVISOR HELD INTERFERENCE 


On the other hand, the board recently held an 
employer in violation of the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act for, among other things, discharging 
four active union members for allegedly engaging in 
union activities on company time and for having a 
Supervisor poll employees as to whether a union was 
wanted. There were no plant rules against em- 
ployees engaging freely in talking and visiting, and 
the four carried on active union solicitation. 
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Subsequently, the employer called a mass meet- 
ing of all his workers at which he stated the com- 
pany's employee policy and pointed out the possible 
disadvantages of representation by a third party. 
Later the same day he discussed employee demands 
with a committee of the workers, and then went ona 
vacation, giving the workers the distinct impression 
that if union organizing activity continued, there 
would be no further negotiations. 


Upon his return, he announced at a mass meeting 
and by individual letter to each of his workers that 
he was meeting all of their requests. When the four 
continued to buck for the union on company time, the 
employer fired two and then for the first time 
posted rules, subsequently firing the remaining two, 


The NLRB declined to accept the employer's de- 
fense that the four had been engaged in "something" 
that interfered with production, pointing out that 
plant efficiency had been normal throughout the 
period of unionization activity. It concluded that 
the four were fired because the promised benefits 
did not cause them to give up their efforts to get 
union representation, and that the employer's 
speeches and the polling by the supervisor, to- 
gether with the discharge, constituted interference 
with the right to organize. 


Each situation has to be judged by its own 
particular facts; however, the action of the super- 
visor who tried to insist that working time was for 
work has been upheld by a Circuit Court. 


FINAL EXAM TIME COMING UP 


With June, it's "school's out," for students 
and teachers. But Senators and Congressmen may just 
be reaching final exam time on school aid legisla- 
tion in June. 

Both sides—those for and those against the 
spending by the federal government of an as yet un- 
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facilities—have their first teams on the field in 
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exercising their Constitutional right to petition 
Congress (Sometimes called "lobbying" when you 
can't agree with those who are doing it). 


Among the pressure groups against expanded 
educational expenditures from Washington—we've had 
Federal aid to education since 1787—is the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, composed of some 
3,100 local and state Chambers of Commerce and trade 
organizations representing 1,700,000 businessmen and 
womene In the field with the Chamber are the Ameri- 
can Legion, or at least its more articulate leader- 
ship, with a membership of 2.8 million; the 
American Farm Bureau Federation (1,623,222 members 
of some of the agricultural organizations) ; the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers (21,500 manu- 
facturing firms) ; and the American Medical Associa- 
tion (150,000 doctors—of medicine, not Ph.D's). 


On the other team is one of the mightiest 
sluggers of them all, the AFL-CIO, comprising some 
15 million persons in 138 national and international 
unions; the National Education Association (659,190 
teachers and school administrators); the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers (10,130,000 parents 
and teachers in 42,000 Parent-Teacher Associations) ; 
and the National Farmers Union (274,119 farm 
families). 

Also, on the pro, or "for" side should be 
counted President Dwight D. Eisenhower, who has 
established something of a record for heaving curves 
and fast balls, as well as both the Republican and 
Democratic Party platforms. 


It's an all-star game all right. (Too bad the 
Washington ball team doesn't have some of that 
power). 


NO WAY TO RUN A PLANT 


The fact that school's out from June to Septem- 
ber and that there's another month or so of Christ- 
ms, Easter, and other vacation, will suggest to 
Some supervisors that there's an awful lot of shut- 
down for a plant as expensive as our school system, 
requiring such a large number of skilled, or at 
least trained, workers. 
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In fact, few if any factories or industrial 
plants could operate that way. 


One of the original reasons for the long sum- 
mer shut-down was so that the children could work 
on the farm and in the gardens during the growing 
and harvesting seasons. With the steadily decreas- 
ing manpower engaged in agricultural production, 
that reason no longer has anything like the validity 
it once had. 


Could be that with the shortage of classrooms 
and of teachers, we might have to step up the pro- 
ductivity of both, so to speak. 


SCHOOL ROOM A FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


The "Iron Duke" of Wellington is supposed to 
have said that the battle of Waterloo, in which the 
dictator, and would-be world conqueror of the 19th 
Century, Napoleon, was defeated, was won on the 
playing fields of Eton, the British school. Whether 
he said it, or whether it's true if he did say it, 
the educational issue is a very real one for our ow 
security, in peace and war. 


In the first place, modern industry is requir- 
ing an ever greater number of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. As pointed out by this column, the 
"common laborer" is fast becoming obsolete. Even 
janitor work requires the skilled use of tools. 


More important, it's generally conceded that 
the Russians have made the production of trained 
scientists, engineers and technicians a No. 1 in- 
dustrial goal. And according to undisputed reports, 
they're succeeding—they're turning out more every 
year than we are. Unless we do something about it, 
either on a state and local level, as the Chamber 
of Commerce wants, or on a national level, as the 
National Education Association, and the CIO-AFL and 
President Eisenhower want, the Russians are soon 
going to overtake us and outstrip us in the number 
of trained men on the job. 


Such an eventuality is a very genuine concern 
to all of us, either for peace or war. 
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o- by robert t. sutherland, jr. 

Here is a unique plan to prevent waste, and to train employees 

at all levels in management methods ...... 
0 
the 
th 

N GOOD TIMES, perhaps no business problem is so widely discussed as the 

ther I , : “ar 
t ever-increasing need for better executive training and development. An 


> own appreciable portion of top management's time and effort is willingly em- 
ployed in the endeavor to develop a capable management team. Substantial 


; expenditures of corporate funds are made to support promising training 
uir- 











snail programs. 

; the A novel system of training is here proposed, which permits the broad 

on education of large numbers of voluntary trainees of all levels, duly em- 
phasizing the problems and needs of their own business, and which can 
be undertaken without serious interference with the conduct of that business. 

- Furthermore by reviewing the record, the system permits management, the 

a candidate, his fellow trainees, superiors and subordinates all to reach the 

orts, same general evaluation of his performance on-the-job, relative to the other 

ery a 

it, | 
a | An engineering duty officer prior to his voluntary retirement, the author is a 
and | graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy and M.I.T. in the service, he had a wide 


| 
n | variety of assignments, ashore and afloat, at home and abroad; he specialized in 








liber ship design, construction and maintenance. He has served as an officer in corporations 
| engaged in shipping, advertising and manufacturing. Currently, he is a consultant on 
_ | sales, engineering and management problems. 
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participants in the program. Inci- 
dent to the training system, new 
products, processes and profits may 
accrue to the sponsoring company, 
at little or no expense. 


ELEMENTS OF AN OPTIMUM 
SYSTEM 

All executive development methods 
used to date have their limitations. 
Criticisms range from inconsequential 
comments to sober statements that 
this or that program is utterly worth- 
less for company and student. There 
is vague distrust of “book larnin” 
and dislike of academic features 
which, perhaps designedly, do not 
develop those special skills thought 
to be important. Some say present 
programs are too stereotyped and 
presuppose the same _ educational 
background and the same future 
requirements on the part of all at- 
tendants. Fault is found with the 
scope of available courses and their 
cost. 

Occasional psychological adjust- 
ment problems have been encoun- 
tered in graduates of prescribed 
courses if promotions were not im- 
mediately forthcoming upon com- 
pletion of formal instruction. They 
themselves, or others, have believed 
that they were chosen as “heirs ap- 
parent.” Serious-minded individuals, 
anxious to progress, have found it 
uninteresting to play games with 
tokens and rehash imaginary or 
historical cases, preferring to get their 
teeth into real problems, demanding 
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prompt decisions and involving re- 
sponsibility for those decisions. 

Reviewing the deficiencies of pre- 
sent methods, we might agree that 
any program which met most of 
the following general requirements 
would safeguard and further the 
interests of the company and the 
individual, and might well be an ex- 
emplary training system. 

1. The educational program should 
be useful for all levels of manage- 
ment and should have graduated 
requirements identifiable with each 
level. 

2. The program should be open to 
all, on a voluntary publication basis. 
It should offer equivalent opportun- 
ities for personal improvement re- 
gardless of formal educational back- 
ground. 

3. The program should be so de- 
signed as to facilitate evaluation and 
appraisal of individual qualifications 
and attainments. 

4. It should involve minimum in- 
terference with the conduct of reg- 
ular business and should be adjustable 
to meet cyclic, seasonal or peculiar 
requirements for the full-time ser- 
vices of participants. 

5. It should foster knowledge of 
the participant's own company and 
contribute to development of a com- 
pany point of view. 

6. It should be operable at mii- 
mum cost to the company and should 
involve some contribution of time 
and services by those seeking per- 
sonal improvement. 
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7. The extent of an individual's 
participation should be to a degree 
dependent upon himself, especially 
as regards pace of work, specific 
hours applied and personal contri- 
butions. 

8. The program should empha- 
size practical work rather than hy- 
pothetical and theoretical problems. 
There should be a do-it-yourself 
theme throughout. Demonstrable re- 
sults should be obtained by effort. 

9. By increasing understanding of 
others’ problems, the program should 
contribute to the development of a 
spwit of team play. 

10. It should lend prestige to the 
individual participants, yet avoid 
tagging them as “heirs apparent” or 
promising them promotion as a con- 
dition of completing a phase of in- 
struction. 

11. Decision-making should be 
required, for REAL stakes. Full ex- 
ecutive responsibility should be in- 
curred for all decisions made. 

12. The program should be de- 
signed to maintain the interest of all 
able participants. A competitive 
spirit, so essential to business under 
competitive free enterprise, should 
be encouraged. 


WASTE—ANOTHER COMMON 
PROBLEM 


Every business, like every machine, 
is to a degree inefficient. Gross pro- 
duct output, measured in material 
units, never equals the theoretically 
achievable amount obtainable from 
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input. Somewhere along the line, 
wastes of manpower, materials and 
money occur. If, under good manage- 
ment, the wastage is kept within tol- 
erable limits and the marketable 
finished product is competitively 
priced, the business is likely to con- 
tinue. But, if waste becomes and re- 
mains excessive, the business will al- 
most certainly fail unless management 
takes prompt and effective measures 
to reduce waste. 

Wasted materials—raw, semi-pro- 
cessed or processed—go up every 
factory stack and down every drain, 
out the windows, into furnaces or 
incinerators, and out of the doors as 
junk. Some material, thought to have 
uncertain value, is collected and per- 
mitted to gradually fill warehouses, to 
there gather dust or rust, until, ur- 
gently requiring space, someone dis- 
poses of it at a fraction of its one- 
time value. Surplus (and therefore 
wasted) machine capacity and tooling 
are more or less knowingly over- 
looked, occasionally in the belief that 
reductions in the labor and supervis- 
ory forces may ensue as a sequel to 
recognition of idle capacity. Obsolete 
and inefficient machines and methods 
are kept in operation in a misguided 
desire to “let well enough alone,” in 
ignorance of the true state of affairs, 
in a cover-up of earlier faulty deci- 
sions, or perhaps to avoid a paper 
loss which would follow writing 
them off the books. Still serviceable 
but perhaps outmoded tooling, jigs 
and fixtures, molds and the like, 
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which might be immediately salable 
to a marginal producer, are stored 
until they have lost all except junk 
value. 

Wastes of money and manpower 
in overstaffing, inappropriate usage 
of overtime, improper purchases, 
maintenance of unnecessary or obso- 
lete records, inadequate credit in- 
vestigation, failure to take discounts, 
unnecessarily rigid specifications, mis- 
directed selling effort, poor decision- 
making, slipshod traffic handling, in- 
adequate advance planning with its 
consequent “crash” programs, over- 
lapping of responsibilities and other 
organizational faults are frequently 
hidden as long as possible, in fear of 
management's crackdown on offend- 
ers. Many a subordinate knows of 
the existence of waste, its causes, and 
the methods of correction. 

So long as a business continues to 
make a minimum return acceptable 
to its Owners, it is convenient for 
everyone to overlook waste. But, 
when a business or industry faces ex- 
tinction because of lower-priced com- 
petition, waste becomes the target for 
every day. Happily, in the absolute 
necessity of reducing waste in order 
to stay alive, many a company (and 
occasionally a whole industry) has 
changed the nature of its product 
mix, developing profitable new by- 
product lines, new processes, new 
machines, a new spirit and a new 
lease on life. 

Spasmodic attempts are made to 
handle isolated segments of the waste 
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problem, but generally there is no 
overall control over the whole prob- 
lem. No one body is authorized to 
move into such situations with the 
responsibility to liquidate or em- 
ploy those waste assets to the greatest 
benefit of the company. Yet 4 small 
decrease in wastage, and therefore in 
cost of the product, is the cheapest 
and easiest way to substantially in- 
crease profits. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
To make a double-barreled attack 
on both the executive development 
and waste problems, a subsidiary of 
the corporation might be formed, to 
be directed, officered and staffed by 
trainees, charged with the responsi- 
bility of making a profit on the waste 
of the present business. The new 
corporation would serve as a spare- 
time training ground offering com- 
prehensive experience to candidates 
experienced in one or few depart- 
ments of the business. Each trainee 
would occupy a selected position and 
discharge its responsibilities for a 
predetermined period, then be re- 
assigned to another position re- 
quiring different qualifications, forced 
out, or permitted to withdraw from 
the program. The trainee holding 
the position of Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the subsidiary 
should, for the same period hold an 
inside seat on the Board of the 
parent company, thus facilitating 
communications between the two. 
Each director, officer and manage- 
ment representative of the subsidiary 
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should hold a permanent position in 
the parent company from which he 
derives substantially all of his in- 
come. His activity in the subsidiary, 
being on a voluntary basis and in- 
tended to further his own education 
and enhance his opportunities in the 
parent organization, he should re- 
ceive purely nominal salary in re- 
turn for his efforts in the subsidiary. 
His incentive to performance in the 
subsidiary should be recognition and 
possible promotion in the parent 
company, plus perhaps a share of the 
profits of the subsidiary, determined 
in proportion to his personal contri- 
butions to its success and the re- 
sponsibilities he has appropriately 
discharged. Services of a limited 
number of employees would be ob- 
tained by assignment from the parent 
organization, in response to request 
from the subsidiary, at a billing rate 
determined by the parent. 

Surplus and waste materials of the 
parent company should be turned 
over to the subsidiary for disposal. 
The subsidiary should be billed at 
prevailing rates previously collected 
by the parent for junk, or be paid 
those prevailing rates paid by the 
parent for removal of debris from its 
premises. Warehouse and working 
space, laboratory and machine shop 
services, power and other facilities 
requested by the subsidiary and fur- 
nished by the parent, should be billed 
at agreed-upon rates, insuring a profit 
to the parent. 

Services of the subsidiary to the 
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parent, again in response to request, 
in evaluation of proposals, pilot 
manufacture, model making, eco- 
nomic and market analyses, or other 
designated tasks, should be reim- 
bursed by the parent at realistic ne- 
gotiated rates equivalent to those it 
would pay other activities for similar 
satisfactory services. 

Proposals of the subsidiary for 
long-term cost-saving changes in the 
materials, methods, or other opera- 
tions of the parent, when supported 
by adequate analytical studies, should 
receive serious consideration and, if 
accepted and applied, should be paid 
for by an agreed percentage of the 
savings actually achieved during an 
initial application period. New pro- 
ducts should be paid for on an 
agreed profit-sharing basis, again for 
a specified length of time immediate- 
ly following introduction of the pro- 
duct to the market. 

Restrictions should be placed upon 
the subsidiary as regards working 
capital, investments allowed, reten- 
tion of funds, conduct of customer 
and public relations, types of busi- 
ness which can be engaged in, bor- 
rowing and contractual authority. As 
few limitations as practical should 
be imposed in order that positions in 
the subsidiary be truly responsible 
and that the exercise of good judg- 
ment be constantly required. 

Directors, officers and supervisors 
in the subsidiary should clearly under- 
stand that they remain fully responsi- 
ble tor their regular assignments in 








the parent company and that em- 
ployment in the subsidiary will never 
excuse malperformance in the parent. 
While free to delegate their authority 
in the parent, they personally retain 
complete responsibility for perform- 
ance. Attachment to the subsidiary 
is in all respects “temporary addition- 
al duty,” volunteered for by the 
trainee. 

All accounting procedures, re- 
ports of all kinds, legal responsibili- 
ties imposed upon directors and 
officers, etc., as required of the usual 
corporation, should be similarly re- 
quired of the proposed subsidiary in 
order that the training opportunities 
be complete in all respects, insofar 
as practical. Those tentatively se- 
lected to first occupy important posi- 
tions in the proposed subsidiary 
should be required to handle its or- 
ganization and establishment subject 
to the overall guidance and approval 
of the parent Board of Directors. 
FRINGE BENEFITS 

Besides meeting most if not all of 
the conditions earlier set up for an 
optimum executive training system, 
the LITTLE WHEELS subsidiary of 
X Corporation has other important 
advantages. 

The would-be participant in the 
program who hopes to make a real 
showing in several successive capaci- 
ties in the subsidiary must so organ- 
ize his own department in the 
parent company, and so train his 
subordinates, that his having made 
himself available for additional duties 
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in no sense occasions a reduced per- 
formance by his regular department. 
Furthermore, knowing that any in- 
ordinate waste within his regular 
group is potentially a target of his 
associates in the subsidiary, he is 
going to do his best to insure that 
his own house is in as good order as 
he and his subordinates can make it. 

Since the subsidiary group will be 
under the watchful eyes of the parent 
board and its performance a matter 
of record which may influence the 
future opportunities of its members 
in the parent company, it is logical 
to expect continuous effort by group 
members to fully and capably dis- 
charge their responsibilities as indi- 
viduals and as a team. With rotations 
of memberships as well as positions 
in the subsidiary, a competitive spirit 
is engendered, each group attempting 
to outperform its predecessors. In 
the process, company-wide recogni- 
tion of outstanding men is almost 
certain to develop.. 

The parent board of directors is 
bound to become better acquainted 
with the younger executives of the 
company if it discharges its duty to 
supervise subsidiary activities and 
performance. A favorite complaint 
of top management is that middle- 
management and lower-level super- 
visors are really unfit for promotion 
because they “lack practical exper- 
ience.” Under this program, likely- 
looking candidates for promotion to 
more responsible positions in the 
parent organization can be eased into 
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the subsidiary for a tryout period. 
The useful positions created by the 
subsidiary permit on-the-job exper- 
ience by which the candidate gains 
practical experience in the problems 
of general management. 


While no provision has been 
made for formal instruction as part 


of these proposals, a lot is going tos 


be learned by a lot of people. Worth- 
while individuals put into responsi- 
ble positions and forced to make 
their own decisions, are almost sure 
to recognize the limitations placed 
upon their performance by inade- 
quate knowledge. They will take 
steps to improve the situation by 
reading and study, consultation, re- 
search and experiment. Learning 
acquired for a specific purpose will 
be welcomed, retained and conscious- 
ly or subconsciously used for other 
purposes another day. 


Any operation of the subsidiary 
‘must encourage—and will in fact 
require—association between  indi- 
viduals of various levels in all the 
different departments of the parent 
company, leading to exchanges of 
ideas and information, better under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
other fellow’s job and the formation 
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of lasting friendships. The same 
communication channels developed in 
the subsidiary will be maintained 
thereafter to the benefit of the parent 
corporation. 

It is inconceivable that the sub- 
sidiary will ever really work itself 
out of a job by elimination of all 
waste. As the parent corporation 
lives and grows, new problems con- 
tinually arise because of new prod- 
ucts growth itself, aging equipment, 
material shortages and substitutions, 
new processes, new applications, etc. 
The constant influx of new blood in- 
to the subsidiary, in the interest of 
harvesting successive crops of ex- 
ecutives, carries with it new ideas, 
new insights into old problems, rec- 
ognition of additional wastes, and 
perhaps younger, fresher and better 
methods of improving the position 
of the parent organization. 


If and when the subsidiary is 
thought to have outlived its useful- 
ness, it easily can be dissolved with- 
out significant loss and without dis- 
placement of key personnel. In fact, 
the liquidation procedures themselves 
must further contribute to the edu- 
cation and experience of the final 
group of trainees. 


From THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NAVAL ENGINEERS, INC. 





The late Dr. Albert Einstein gave what he considered the best formula for 
success im life. “If A is success in life, I should say the formula is A equals 
X plus Y, plus Z—X being work and Y being play.” 


“And what is Z?” 


"That,” he answered, “is keeping your mouth shut.” 
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N 1882, a frail twelve-year-old boy birthday, he owned a tobacco busi- 
made a solemn pact with God— _ ness and real estate holdings worth 
a pact which was to become the a fortune. Instead of expanding his 
drive behind one of the most richly small business empire, he abruptly 
successful and unique companies of sold out and cast about for a new 
the world. venture in which he might better 
Kneeling in Atlanta’s Central further the principles of Christianity 
Presbyterian church, John J. Eagan —and keep his bargain with God. 
pledged God in prayer that if he The cast iron pipe industry was 
might make a million dollars, he new, yet the possibilities it offered 
would give 10 per cent of it to His for improving mankind’s health 
work. Then he went to work build- fascinated young John Eagan. Public 
ing up his health for a career by water transmission systems, in his 
working on a cotton plantation. section of the U. S., were chiefly 
Neighbors shook their heads to see wooden troughs and hollowed-out 
the thin boy, his face grimly de- timbers, giving little protection from 
termined, chopping cotton stalks in impurities and bacterial contamina- 
the field while behind him stood his tion. When offered the opportunity 
fretful mother, a widow, shading him _to help organize a Birmingham, Ala- 
from the blazing sun with a parasol. bama, cast iron pipe foundry in 1905, 
Eagan began work as a grocery he invested his money in it and be- 
clerk at sixteen, earning five dollars came the firm's first president. 
a month. He invested wisely, and He soon set forth the operating 
when he was 30 he was worth principle that the primary pur 
about $75,000. By his thirty-fifth of the company would be to build 
18 
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men as reverent children of God. He 
added that manufacturing good 
quality pipe, to be sold at the lowest 
possible price, was to be looked upon 
as a service to humanity and as a 
means toward the end of furthering 
the teachings of Christ. 

So occupied became John Eagan 
in establishing a working relation- 
ship between men of industry and 
God that he did not marry until he 
was past 40 years old. His wife 
and ultimately two children, became 
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to further Christian teachings!” he 
wrote in his diary. 

Distressed over how dirty ACIP- 
CO employees became in foundry 
work, and believing wholehearted- 
ly in the “cleanliness is next to God- 
liness” principle, Eagan built the 
South’s first industrial bath house in 
1912—and insisted that employees 
go home only after bathing. 

He inaugurated a prison reform 
program in Georgia, and spent $50,- 
000 on a successful campaign to 





..++.++ THE STORY OF A PROMISE TO GOD, A MAN OF 
PRINCIPLES NAMED JOHN J. EAGAN, AND A COMPANY 
WHICH IS A MONUMENT TO THE GOLDEN RULE ...... 





— 





partners in the same unique enter- 
prise. So did the hundreds of em- 
ployees of the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

“Employees are not servants, but 
friends,” he repeatedly emphasized 
as his management philosophy. In- 
dustrialists throughout the world 
listened and agreed that John Eagan 
certainly was an unusual sort of ex- 
ecutive, and they watched the prog- 
tess of the company under his theory. 

ACIPCO prospered. So did its 
president—then the sole common 
stockholder. He re-invested his divi- 
dends in coal mines—and multiplied 
his fortune by 250 per cent. 

"Now I can build a new YMCA 





close up Atlanta’s 44-house, $700,- 
000 annual business “red light” dis- 
trict. He even provided money to 
rehabilitate the 265 unemployed 
prostitutes. 

Eagan threw himself completely 
into Southern leadership of the U. S. 
Commission on Inter-racial Coopera- 
tion following World War I, trying 
to establish compassion between 
Southern whites and Negroes. 

Someone convinced him that a 
memory-training course was a wise 
investment for busy executives, and 
would require only 30 minutes 
of his time a day. He tried the 
course and advised the publisher that 
he had found the recommended 
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30 minutes daily study to be con- 
siderably less effective than all-day 
study. 

In 1920, Eagan was outspokenly 
appalled by the huge dividends be- 
ing paid holders of common stock 
by most American corporations. He 
recommended to his board of di- 
rectors that ACIPCO return no more 
than eight per cent on common stock 
and that the rest of the corporate 
profit be distributed to employees as 
bonuses. Since he owned all the 
common stock, the directors estab- 
lished the policy. 

The plant began at once to set 
new production records, reflecting 
employee enthusiasm. 

In 1923, when other companies 
were cutting wages and making mass 
layoffs because of falling sales of 
their products, Eagan kept ACIPCO 
operations the same, stockpiling 
pipe and philosophizing: “There 
are so many problems to be settled 
here. So much responsibility. Such 
a great opportunity to advance the 
Kingdom.” 

He steadily increased his efforts 
to keep ACIPCO representatives 
conscious of their dual opportuni- 
ties in business and social relation- 
ships: to promote the teachings of 
Christ and to sell ACIPCO pipe. 

His annual pep-talk to ACIPCO 
salesmen, for example, was: “Christ 
in Salesmanship.” He counseled the 
foremen to let the people they super- 
vised know they were interested in 
the personal, moral, spiritual wel- 
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fare of themselves and their families. 

“First make men of your em- 
ployees,” he advised the foremen 
again, “and the losses in the shop 
will soon be at a minimum.” 

The company continued to pros- 
per, and became the largest single 
cast iron pipe foundry in America. 

As the years progressed, Eagan de- 
voted more of his time to the people 
of his company. By a “plant inspec- 
tion,” he meant visiting with a white 
or Negro employee’s family in his 
home; if living conditions indicated 
a pay increase was needed, the em- 
ployee got it. 

Late in 1923, he wrote in his 
diary that he had done a good day's 
work at ACIPCO. .. “Inspected the 
hospital and medical service, hired 
a baby specialist, a throat and nose 
specialist, and a trained nurse with 
an automobile (for house calls).” 

Then he turned his attention to 
better organizing the company’s 
board of directors, to give the em- 
ployees more voice. To the six com- 
pany officers on the board, he added 
two workmen to be elected by popu- 
lar vote of the employees, one mem- 
ber of the ACIPCO clerical staff, 
two board appointees (now the 
medical director and research di- 
rector), and three appointees to 
represent the investors and purchas- 
ing public. To counsel the board, 
Eagan set up two advisory groups— 
one of white and one of Negro em- 
ployees. 

When Eagan died in 1924, at 54, 
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not even his family was sur- 
prised that he left all his ACIPCO 
stock to the employees. Under 
Georgia law, however, the surviving 
family is entitled to no less than 
half the estate, but Mrs. Eagan im- 
mediately waived those rights. 

“I want to help, not hinder, his 
dream,” she explained. 

For the past 33 years ACIPCO has 
successfully operated according to 
the unique plan left by John 
Egan. The plant is rapidly filling 
up its 130 acres of land. Em- 
ployee benefits hinge around such 
items as the profit-sharing bonus 
system and a $375,000.annual bud- 
get for operation of a medical and 
dental clinic, free to workers and 
their families. 

Two years ago, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of ACIPO 
—and what would have been Eagan’s 
eighty-fifth birthday—employees un- 
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veiled a $33,000 bronze statue of 
the founder. The company invested 
$50,000 in building a memorial 
garden around the statue of a thin, 
pensive man who proved that the 
teachings of Jesus and observance of 
the Golden Rule between labor and 
management are good foundations 
for industrial success. 

A year later, when walking be- 
came difficult for Mrs. Eagan, ACIP- 
CO employees learned that climbing 
stairs at the Central Presbyterian 
church was a special hardship for 
her. The employees installed an 
automatic electric elevator. 

ACIPCO president S. D. Moxley, 
who began work as a draftsman 
under Eagan, spoke at the dedication 
of the elevator: 

“It is our job at ACIPCO to prove 
that the Golden Rule in industry is 
practical and is the best way to live 
the fuller life as God intended.” 





Motorist: “How far is it to the next town?” 
Native: “Nigh onto five miles as the crow flies.” 
Motorist: “Well, how far is it if the damned 
crow has to walk and carry an empty gas can?” 





In a Western town close to a reservation, an Indian paid a debt of $50 to 
the local supply house. The proprietor thanked him for the money, but the 


Indian stood with arms folded, waiting. 


Finally the proprietor asked the Indian what he wanted. 


“Receipt,” he replied. 
"What do you want a receipt for?” 


The Indian said: “When I go to meet the Great Father, he will want me 
to show that I paid all my debts before he will let me in the Great Hunting 


Ground. I don’t want to hunt all over hell trying to find you.” 
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by Robert F. Smith, 
Assistant Director, 

Management Programs, Instiiule 
of Industrial Relations, UCLA 
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HAT is scientific management? 

What is its importance? Why 
is it called one of the most powerful 
and enduring American contribu- 
tions... ? 

Essentially, scientific management 
means the substitution of scientific 
investigation for intuitive judgments. 

It is the ascendancy of fact over 
opinion. 

It breaks down the whole of work 
into atoms of motion. 

Scientific management's achieve- 
ment is to organize the worker and 
his work. 

The pioneer of scientific manage- 
ment was Frederick W. Taylor. He 
performed his first time study with 
workers in the machine shop of the 
Midvale Steel Works in 1881. Less 
known than his time measurement 
of work, perhaps, are his contribu- 
tions to the concept of a function- 
ally organized enterprise. The famil- 
iar organization chart, in part, may be 
credited to him. 

Alongside Taylor, as early greats 





in scientific management, were Frank 
B. and Lillian M. Gilbreth, husband 
and wife—engineer and phycholo- 
gist. While Taylor was concerned 
most with the stop watch and the 
organization chart, the Gilbreths 
were developing principles of motion 
economy and the flow process chart. 
They also made the initial use of 
motion pictures for motion study. 

The accomplishments of the pio- 
neers, and the refinements made 
by their successors—like Ralph M. 
Barnes, Allan H. Mogensen, and 
David B. Porter—profoundly in- 
fluenced the great increases in Amer- 
ican industrial productivity of the 
20th Century. The concepts and 
techniques of scientific management 
were judged around the world as the 
mainspring of American production 
and prosperity. As such, they re- 
main more sought after than any 
other ideas America offers. 

With all its achievements, how- 
ever, scientific management suffers 
certain serious shortcomings in to- 


* Ralph M. Barnes, Motion and Time Study, Wiley, 1949, p. 7. 
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day's world. These shortcomings 
ironically originate in the analysis 
that is at the heart of scientific 
management. 

First, there is the erroneous con- 
clusion that, because work can be 
broken down into basic motions, 
these basic motions should be car- 
ried out by individual workers. As 
Peter Drucker so poignantly ex- 
presses it, this incorrectly views the 
human resource as a machine tool, 
and denies the “whole job” for the 
“whole man.” 

Further, work analysis logically 
tempts the manager to accept an 
ultimate divorce of planning from 
doing. This result is the installation 
in most industrial organizations of 
an elite group of thinkers—super- 
visors, technical specialists—presid- 
ing over large groups of repetitive 
doers. 

In this form, scientific manage- 
ment sees planning and doing as 
separate jobs rather than separate 
parts of the same job. It thereby 
denies the enterprise the latent crea- 
tive thinking of the largest number 
of its people. 

At the same time, it frustrates the 
worker as it holds out of his range 
the satisfactions that can come only 
from filling a whole job with activity 
of both mind and muscle. He finds 
himself at the bottom level of a high- 
ly stratified organization, always in 
the position of having to accommo- 
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date himself to changes he does not 
himself initiate. 2 

Ignored, too, is tomorrow’s “auto- 
mation” worker who, as a super co- 
ordinator- controller, will master a 
multitude of motions. This over- 
sight leads such a management 
spokesman as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to warn that 
in failing to have enough trained 
manpower for the automation era, 
there is real danger of slowing down 
technological progress. Indeed, the 
old doctrines of scientific manage- 
ment do not recognize that many of 
the workers of tomorrow will be do- 
ing more planning and controlling 
than many of those we call super- 
visors today. 

So we see the achievements and 
the limitations of traditional ap- 
proaches to scientific management. 
What now of human relations? 
Growing out of military and indus- 
trial mobilization during World War 
I, the field reached an early high 
point in an experiment at the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in the 20's. . 


It was in the Hawthorne experi- 
ment that such phenomena as em- 
ployee morals were found to more 
significantly influence worker pro- 
ductivity than physical factors like 
near-perfect ventilation, lighting, 
and temperature. Morale seemed to 
result from giving visible recogni- 
tion to the importance of an individ- 


"Roethlisberger, F. G. and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard 


University Press, 1939. 
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ual employee and his feelings, and 
from giving a worker freedom to do 
his job in the absence of overly- 
strict supervision. 

From Hawthorne, and other early 
human relations research, grew sev- 
eral major contributions. First of all, 
management was freed from fear as 
a motivator. The “bull of the woods” 
was demonstrated to be a char- 
acter living beyond his period of 
service. Management also became 
aware that it was not possible to 
“hire a hand—the owner always 
comes with it.” Human relations re- 
searchers and practitioners refreshed 
manager-worker relationships by sug- 
gesting that people naturally do 
want to work, and are anxious to do 
a good job, will give more than 
some speciously statistical “fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay.” 

But, like scientific management, its 
companion science in managing em- 
ployees and their work, human rela- 
tions had some weaknesses. For one, 
after fear had been removed as a 
motivator, there developed a stub- 
born adherence to the theory of 
“spontaneous motivation.” This was 
a belief that once fear was removed, 
people would require no other mo- 
tivation from their leadership. Of 
course, this, in reality, left a leader- 
ship vacuum. 

Too, there was a period of over- 
emphasis on making workers happy. 
So great was the emphasis that it 
left in shadow the more significant 
considerations of high standards of 
performance, fair and frequent eval- 
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uation of work against the standards, 
and suitable public recognition and 
financial reward for work that is 
well done—factors which, when the 
chips are down, always carry more 
weight in building worker morale 
and productivity than enormous ef- 
forts to make people happy. 

It was unfortunate that human re- 
lations saw days when it was used 
primarily as a tool to satisfy manage- 
ment’s manipulatior of people. Dr. 
Drucker, whose analysis figures prom- 
inently in this whole discussion, sum- 
marizes this period as a time when 
there was too much adjusting peo- 
ple to reality; too much talk of giving 
employees a sense of responsibility, 
too little giving of actual responsi- 
bility; too much talk of giving 
workers a feeling of importance, 
and too little of making them and 
their work important. 

What of today’s human relations? 
It is now and in the future that hu- 
man relations holds its richest prom- 
ise, supplying insights which re- 
move the limitations of scientific 
management as well as its Own. 

Human relations researchers see 
certain major obstacles to industrial 
progress. They categorize them as 
human and not technical. One is 
resistance to change. Such resistance 
may seem aimed at technical change, 
but in fact is usually an understand- 
able reaction against upheavals in the 
social relationships at the work place. 

Such resistance to social change is 
not peculiar to the “worker,” but 
rather is shared by all men. Under 
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different circumstances we observe 
it as resistance to marriage, change 
of wives, moving a home, changing 
jobs and altering national customs. 

Change proposes a major dilemma. 
While the worker fears change be- 
cause it upsets his social status quo 
and threatens his personal security, 
the manager has change as a major 
obligation. His office demands that 
he constantly innovate, searching for 
better ways to design, produce and 
market. With two such opposing 
forces working, only enlightened 
men can hope to find resolution. 

Another formidable obstacle is 
close kin to the first, and generally is 
called resentment of criticism. As a 
group, and as individuals, workers 
(and managers, too) resent criticism 
of clothes they wear, food they 
choose to eat, comforts they enjoy, 
and the ways they work. They are 
not broadminded enough, as we'd 
like to think they are, to accept con- 
structive criticism. The regrettable 
fact remains that for most people 
constructive criticism is certainly 
constructive only in the mind of the 
critic; what it is in the mind of the 
criticized can only be guessed, and 
is seldom certain. 

Today's human relations proposes 
more sensitive and understanding 
leadership to overcome these obsta- 
cles and to obtain better results 
through people. 

Management Advisor Thomas H. 
Nelson, in his lectures at the Annual 
Lake Placid Work Simplification 
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Conferences, helpfully assigns leader- 
ship techniques to historical cate- 
gories. He suggests that there have 
been three ways to lead. The first 
method was to “tell.” Here the 
leader had all the ideas and gave all 
the orders. It was a technique often 
associated with the early days of 
American manufacturing, extreme 
forms of militarism and antiquated 
education systems. 


A second type chronologically, was 
the “sell” approach. The “sell’em” 
leader received his greatest inspira- 
tion from the remarkable success of 
the American salesman of the 1920's, 
who realized he couldn't “order” 
people to buy his goods but had to 
show what they would gain by the 
purchase. The salesman didn’t sell 
tires, but rather thousands of safe, 
comfortable miles of travel. Taking a 
cue, the individual leader adapted 
this approach to his own setting, 
and by pointing out attractive rea- 
sons for doing things (like more pay 
and easier work methods), helped 
his workers to boost the productivity 
of the enterprise. 

Then with World War II, with its 
fresh emphasis on leadership ‘raining 
and human relations, there emerged 
still another approach. It was asked, 
“What of the store of untapped 
creative power within the minds of 
workers?” The nation was losing 
both the ideas and the increased 
productivity it would bring and this 
led to asking people to think as well 
as to do. Employees became involved 
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in improving methods, determining 
productive changes in their jobs. 
From the experience, they gained 
confidence that their leaders felt 
their ideas were of value. As a re- 
sult, they did more thinking and 
growing. But the important thing 
was that the change took place with- 
out social upheaval. This was the 
“consult’em” leadership, and the con- 
sultative approach in action. 

“Consulting” overcame the two 
obstacles discussed earlier because 
changes were the workers’ own and 
because sudden, unexpected change, 
which people react to most drasti- 
cally, was eliminated. Resentment of 
criticism also diminished. Methods 
improvement ideas from workers 
themselves almost always included 
suggestions which, from someone 
else would have been resented as per- 
sonal criticism. 

Use of the consultative approach, 
it was soon observed, must be a 
careful procedure. It necessitates 
consulting only the right people 
about the right things. For example, 
to consult the wing assemblers in an 
aircraft plant about the company’s 
fiscal policies would make little sense, 
but to consult them about techniques 
of assembling wings makes excellent 
sense. Allen H. Mogensen puts it 
this way, “by pooling ignorance, you 
get chaos; by pooling knowledge, 
you obtain wisdom.” 

There is a further caution. It 


must be recognized that the key 
letters in “consult” are C-O, just as 
in the words “COoperate” and COI- 
league”, indicating equality and mu- 
tual respect. When the consultative 
approach is misappropriated by the 
manipulative leader, he insincerely 
asks for participation from his group, 
while secretly intending to do all the 
thinking himself. In truth, he re- 
places the “CO” with “I”. He en- 
gages in the “Insultative,’ not the 
consultative, approach. His expedient 
measures are soon found out, es- 
pecially by employees whose educa- 
tion as young people was oriented 
around consultative teaching. For 
these new workers, the same tech- 
niques that brought out their greatest 
self-irmprovement as students, leads 
to their fullest performance as em- 
ployees. It should be kept in mind 
that young people coming into 
tomorrow's work force will be con- 
ditioned for consultative leadership 
and unaccustomed to working under 
autocratic or manipulative direction. 

Modern human relations also 
stresses communication as a fine oil 
to lubricate the management gears of 
planning, organizing, and controlling. 
It does not view communication as 
a set of formal techniques of writing, 
speaking and reading, but rather as 
a refining of the sensitivity of each 
manager to his personal impact upon 
his co-workers (at all levels) and 
upon their work. 


Summary of a talk presented to the American Society of Training Directors, Los 


Angeles Chapter. 
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The McClellan Hearings: 


a break for management? 








A Special Report 
To MANAGE Readers 








by Stewart French 


MANAGE Washington Correspondent 





ANAGEMENT MAY GET a better 
break as a result of the anti- 
racketeering investigation of the spe- 
cial committee of the Senate headed 
by Senator McClellan, Arkansas 
Democrat. 

And the “common man” of union 
labor—the rank and file dues-paying 
working member—may get a better 
break, too. 

It's not that the headline-making 
hearings will mark the beginning of 
the end of organized labor. No one 
in Washington believes such a thing. 
Even the Wall Street Journal, gener- 
ally regarded here in the national 
capital as the trade paper and house 
organ of Big Business, observes edi- 
torially: 


"There probably are some men in 
this country who would like to use 
the McClellan Committee findings 
to strike a damaging blow at the 
basic right of men to join to- 
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gether for bargaining purposes. 
But they have been quiet about it, 
and there isn’t much likelihood 
that Congress will pay them very 
much attention.” 


And Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 
after conferring with President Eisen- 
hower and speaking for the Adminis- 
tration, has warned against using 
“the hysteria of the moment to secure 
punitive legislation aimed at under- 
mining or weakening the general 
body of organized labor.” 

The administration already has 
backed legislative proposals to erect 
some legal safeguards against the 
pillaging of union funds—proposals 
which the AFL-CIO itself urged long 
before the McClellan hearings. Many 
officials genuinely friendly to labor 
believe the hearings also have high- 
lighted the need for some sort of a 
“rights” bill for rank-and-file union 
members, such as requiring periodic, 
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open elections, possibly under gov- 
ernment supervision, to insure that 
the individual dues-payer has a right 
to vote freely and for the union 
officers of his choice, as well as 
having a voice on the amount of his 
dues and the uses to which the money 
shall be put. 

Such measures, if enacted into law, 
would of course put a very decided 
crimp in the style of the perpetual 
union office holders, who often are 
appointed rather than elected and 
who travel high, wide and hand- 
some—using union funds and union 
power for their own personal pur- 
poses. At the same time, it would 
make the individual union member 
far more important, in addition to 
protecting him. 


OLD STYLE BOSS OUT 


Thus, the McClellan investigation 
well might mark the beginning of 
the end of the conventional old-style 
“labor boss,” as exemplified by, say, 
some of the teamsters and longshore- 
men, and the beginning of real de- 
mocracy in organized labor with its 
emphasis on the common man—to 
paraphrase Henry A. Wallace's 
term, “the century of the common 
man.” 

The “labor boss” type, often was 
interested more in throwing his 
weight around than he was in stick- 
ing to getting better working con- 
ditions. With his passing, so to 
speak, the problems of management 
with respect to labor should be 
somewhat easier. Union spokesmen 
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will tend to deal on a much more 
realistic basis, with more sense of 
responsibility for the men they're 
representing and for the job. In 
the long run, this should make life 
a little better for supervisors, too. 

The ball already is rolling. Hear- 
ings on several bills which would 
make it much more difficult for the 
insiders to manipulate, control and 
even steal welfare and pension funds 
are underway in the Senate Labor 
Committee. 


MCCLELLAN COMMITTEE 
ITSELF CAN’T ACT 

At this point it might be well to 
remember the limitations of the Mc- 
Clellan committee. The committee 
has the power and prestige of the 
Senate of the United States back of 
its mandate to investigate and study 
“the extent to which criminal or 
other improper practices are, or have 
been, engaged in the field of labor- 
management relations . . . .” For the 
job, the committee has $350,000— 
and there’s more where that came 
from—enabling it to hire a staff of 
half-a-hundred or so investigators, 
lawyers, accountants, and clerks. 

With all this power and pelf, so 
to speak, what can the McClellan 
Committee do? 

The answer is: Nothing. 

Nothing that is, in the way of it- 
self putting anyone in jail directly, 
or passing any laws. 

It can recommend to the Senate 
that witnesses who refuse to comply 
with its subpoenas or to answer its 
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questions without a good reason be 
cited for contempt. This citation 
must be voted on by the whole Senate 
and, if passed, it is sent to the United 
States Attorney for prosecution for 
contempt. But all the committee does 
is make a report to the Senate rec- 
ommending such citation. 

Although a special committee set 
up to conduct a special investigation 
usually has no legislative powers— 
that is, it can’t “report” a specific bill 
to the Senate, Senate Resolution 74, 
which created the McClellan commit- 
tee, is so unusually broad in its terms 
and sweeping in its authorizations 
that the committee probably could 
report a measure for a new law; most 
often, investigative committees can 
merely submit reports containing 
findings of fact and recommendations 
for legislative action expressed in 
general terms. 

In that case, a bill has to be intro- 
duced and referred to one of the 
sanding legislative | committees, 
which will then hold hearings on its 
specific provisions and, if approved, 
teport it. But in the case of the 
McCleilan committee, this sometimes 
cumbersome procedure _ probably 
could be bypassed, with the commit- 
tee itself “reporting out” a fully 
worked out legislative measure. 

Or, it could endorse proposed legis- 
lation already introduced, such as 
Sen. McClellan’s pending amend- 
ment to the Civil Rights Bill in the 
Judiciary Committee for a federal 
“Right to Work” law. 
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LAWS COULD HURT UNIONS 


Such a law, which would ban 
union security or closed shop agree- 
ments in labor contracts, is greatly 
feared by organized labor. The AFL- 
CIO News blasted McClellan’s pro- 
posal in banner headlines on page one 
and hit it in an accompanying news 
story—virtually an editorial against 
it. Then in its lead editorial, the 
paper asserted: 


If it (the proposing of the amend- 
ment) is a trick, it’s this kind of a 
trick: It is a mean effort to pre- 
serve Southern power to prevent 
Negroes from voting by a diver- 
stonary assault on the hard-gained 
rights of decent, honest unions.” 


One of the interesting facets of Sen. 
McClellan’s action is that he’s a 
Southerner and a staunch and avowed 
“States Righter.” His own State of 
Arkansas has a state right-to-work 
law. Yet here he is proposing a 
federal law to supersede state law 
in a field where state sovereignty 
has been recognized. 


UNIONS AND ANTI-TRUST 


A development that has greater 
chance of success, probably next year 
rather than this, is that of bringing 
unions under the anti-trust laws. This 
long debated, politically treacherous 
matter is under closed-door study in 
the Justice, Labor, and Commerce 
departments, and not-so-closed door 
study on Capitol Hill. 

If labor's general exemptions from 
anti-trust were generally cancelled by 
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legislative action, then interstate 
industry-wage-hour and benefit agree- 
ments probably could not be entered 
into. Even on an intra-state level, 
efforts by a union for exclusive bar- 
gaining and representation powers 
might be subject to monopoly 
charges and be illegal. 

This would in truth be “punitive 
legislation aimed at undermining and 
weakening the general body of or- 
ganized labor,” in the words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's labor spokesman. 

However, much less drastic pro- 
posals are being studied prior to 
recommendation to Congress. Unions 
already are subject to anti-trust laws 
when they conspire with a non-labor 
group, such as an employer, to 
restrain trade. Of the several ideas 
that may be put forward, that of the 
Commerce Department, headed by 
the Boston banker, Sinclair Weeks, 
would amend the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act by spelling out only certain 
“legitimate objects” of union activity. 
These would include only matters 
“directly related to representation of 
employees with respect to wages, 
hours, and working conditions.” 

The Justice Department's idea is 
newer, milder, and generally given 
a better chance of success. It would 
add a new anti-trust law prohibit- 
ing collective bargaining contracts, 
strikes, boycotts or other union pres- 
sure designed to limit: 

ONE—The type, kind, or amount 
of products which may be used, 
produced, or sold. 
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TWO—The market price for those 
products. 


THREE—The geographic area in 
which they may be sold. 


FOUR—The number of companies 
or persons who may engage in their 
production or distribution. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
BY UNIONS 

Senator Barry Goldwater, Arizona 
Republican, who was a highly success- 
ful retailer before coming to Con- 
gress, and who is a member of 
McClellan’s committee, has been 
particularly outspoken in denouncing 
political activity by unions. He 
publicly will push for amendment to 
the Corrupt Practices Act and the 
Hatch Act to restrict the “educational 
programs” as to political issues and 
candidates that many unions now 
engage in with union funds. Of 
course, this is a double-edged sword, 
since some Republican candidates 
were backed and helped by unions. 

Again, any curtailing of union 
“educational” activity would probably 
bring attempted restrictions on ac- 
tivities of corporation executives and 
company-sponsored education pro- 
grams. The whole matter is tied in 
with the election law reforms under 
separate and independent study. 


OUT ON THE LIMB 
This reporter will go out on a 
limb and make a few predictions and 
general observations. One is that the 
bill for detailed disclosure and audit 
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of all welfare and pension plan funds 
will be enacted. As mentioned, it’s 
backed by the AFL-CIO and by the 
Administration. The difficulty is over 
what plans shall be subject to manda- 
tory disclosure and audit. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
has gone on record as insisting that 
only union-administered funds should 
be subject to it. The NAM points 
out that there’s been no dirt un- 
covered about employer-administered 
funds. Senator Paul Douglas, how- 
ever, sponsor of the most far-reach- 
ing of the disclosure bills, says: 

“What have they (the employers ) 
got to hide? If they want to find 
dirt, we'll go after it!” 

Such legislation might be ex- 
panded by amendment “on the floor” 
to bring all union funds, general and 
special, under federal regulation. 

Action on a federal “right-to- 
work” law appears unlikely. Prob- 
ably there won't be any change in 
union’s anti-trust law immunity this 
year, but the groundwork for a 
modified application of anti-monop- 
oly laws to unions is being laid. 

As to legislative proposals to in- 
sure democratic control of unions, 
with regular elections and secret 
ballots, it’s quite possible that union 
labor will put its own house in order 
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there before the government steps 
in. 

Most Americans are convinced 
that unions are here to stay (the 
management of communist industry 
doesn’t have to worry about unions 
as we know them). Also that unions 
have contributed greatly to the 
American way of life by helping 
bring about mass purchasing power 
to sustain mass production and hence 
our prosperity. The majority of 
union leaders and members are as 
honest and as law-abiding as other 
Americans; they are keenly aware 
that the McClellan hearings have put 
the burden on them to show it, 
however, and to clean their own 
house. 

While it is unlikely that the 
“hysteria of the moment” will be 
used “to secure punitive legislation 
aimed at undermining and weaken- 
ing the general body of organized 
labor,” remedial legislation to cur- 
tail the corrupt labor boss will be 
forthcoming, and the ordinary work- 
ing, dues-paying union member will 
be better off than ever before. Thus 
the McClellan inquiry might turn 
out to be one of the best breaks the 
union movement will have had in 
recent years. 

And however you look at it, 
management will be a little happier. 





Uncle Tom: “Well, Frankie, what are you going to do this vacation?” 
Frankie: “Last year | had chicken-pox and mumps. This year 1 don't know 


what I'm going to do.” 




















HOUSEWIFE’S CONCERN: 
Sirs: 

A few months ago I was com- 
plaining about the fact that a man 
could work for a company 12 years 
and not receive a bit of consideration. 
A management man’s only job se- 
curity is his “ability.” We were given 
all sorts of words to the meaning of 
a company having no responsibility 
to the management man! A sort of 
“every man for himself!” We were 
really surprised at the attitude. 
Everything has worked out fine for 
us—but how do you suppose we feel 
towards employers? Are we going 
to consider my husband’s company if 
a really good offer comes along? 
Should we? 

My husband is in a specialized 
field in aviation now. There are ads 
in the paper all the time for men in 
that line. Can you blame us for won- 
dering if we shouldn't answer those 
ads and try to get a better deal? Be- 
lieve me, our loyalty . . . is really 
frustrated. My husband has some 
highly skilled tool and die men he 
could “pirate” with him now too. 


This company has the right idea, 
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though. They are a “family.” We feel 
part of it and it will take more than 
money to lure us. My husband's boss 
“chews him out” when he makes a 
mistake and “pats him on the back” 
when he does a good job—He knows 
exactly where he stands and why. He 
puts in long hours but he knows the 
score and who's who—so he can 
relax when he does get home. They 
haven't perfected “Human Engineer- 
ing” to the point that no one knows 
what's going on or why, so we aren't 
planning to make any change unless 
or until—A Housewife (name with- 


held) 





THOUGHT PROVOKER 
Sirs: 

The attached solution to your 
problem of “Lost Friendship” is 
submitted as per the March issue of 
Manage. You posed a. . . good 
thought provoker, one which is 
very vital to me. Another foreman 
and myself hashed this same problem 
over some time ago. In December | 
attended a management develop- 
ment class at Wittenberg College, 
and we were asked to throw in prob- 
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lems the first day to be discussed by 
the panel assembled and I put this 
same one in on “fraternization” and 
it certainly stirred up a real hassel. 

Your publication, MANAGE, is 
very good. I sent the March issue 
to my supervisor in Indianapolis 
and he called me today to see if I 
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wanted it back. Said that he was 
very much impressed with it and 
was passing it around to his other 
foremen to read. It certainly pre- 
sents some good material that is 
inspiring to men of the foreman 
level .. . Earl M. Johnson, The Ohio 
Oil Company, Toledo, O. 








| space or page make-up problems arise. 


Letters to the editor should be sent to MANAGE, 321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio, 
and should be of general interest to management personnel. Letters may be 
condensed by the editors if subject matter can be stated in fewer words, or if 

















“Our best selling family car, sir. The special dashboard and con- 
trols are so complicated, your wife will certainly think twice 
before trying to drive it.” 
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by Louis Ruthenburg 


ONE—ANALYZE 

Collect all pertinent facts related to each problem. Balance each fact against 
all other considerations. Do not attempt to plan until the problem has been 
carefully analyzed. 


TWO—PLAN 

When you are certain that you have made a sound and complete analysis of 
the problem, plan every detail. Only after careful analysis and planning can 
you put the operation into— 


THREE—EXECUTION 

In executing a project, each step should be taken exactly according to plan. 
If your plan is complete—if it is based upon sound analysis—desired results 
will follow with minimum time expenditure and lost motion. Attempted 
execution without complete analysis or after faulty planning can result only 
in lost motion, inefficiency and unsatisfactory results. 


FOUR—RESOLVE TO ATTAIN RESULTS—NOT EXCUSES 
The basic problem of management is elimination of the alibi. Your boss looks 
to you for results. He is not interested in excuses. 


Remember that Abraham Lincoln said, “If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won't amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing that | was right would make no difference.” 
Lincoln knew that RESULTS were all-important. 
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ATE IN 1916, without fanfare or 
i. publicity, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. established its Savings and Profit 
Sharing Pension Fund for its em- 
ployees. Though the firm had no way 
of knowing it at the time, the crea- 
tion of the plan eventually was to be 
hailed as an immensely significant 
forward step in labor-management 
relations. Furthermore, the blueprint 
upon which it was founded was ul- 
timately to be adopted by dozens of 


begin to tell the story. According to 
Sears executives, if the fund’s ex- 
pansion continues at the present rate, 
within the next decade it should have 
amassed assets totaling over one bil- 
lion dollars—a sum unmatched by 
any other pension fund existent in 
industry today. Moreover, Sears has 
truly attained its long-standing goal 
of providing maximum coverage for 
its staff. At last count, nearly 125,- 
000 workers—98 per cent of the 





partners in profit 


by harvey berman 


Here are the facts 
and figures on Sears’ famous 
Profit-Sharing Pension Plan 





other American companies as the 
working model for pension systems 
of their own. 

This year, celebrating its 41st 
birthday, the Sears fund may point 
to the past four decades with pride. 
The success of the program has been 
nothing short of incredible. For ex- 
ample, when the pension idea was 
first advanced and the basic steps 
taken to launch it, the fund's assets 
amounted to just over $500,000. 
Today, so rapid has been its growth, 
that as of last November the Savings 
and Profit Sharing Pension Fund 
totaled upwards of $860,000,000. 

However, even these figures don’t 
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entire labor force eligible to join 
the plan—had done so. 

Nevertheless, impressive though 
these statistics may be, it is in its 
pioneering of new pension and wel- 
fare improvements that the company 
has scored some of its most out- 
standing triumphs. Many of these 
innovations, when first introduced by 
the firm, were considered far too ad- 
vanced for immediate adoption by 
other American groups. Yet today, 
a majority of them have already come 
to be accepted as commonplace by 
the very same organizations original- 
ly refusing them. 

To cite just one instance, it was 
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Sears, perhaps more than any other 
firm, that first made profit sharing 
a definite and important part of 
company policy. According to the 
pension plan’s Executive Director, 
Stanley Noble, the fund now owns 
18,805,000 shares of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. common stock. If these 
were to be sold, the total market 
value of the certificates would easily 
pass the $650,000,000 mark. What's 
more, Noble points out, the stock 
held by the fund represents nearly 
25 per cent of all Sears common now 
outstanding—with ll indications 
pointing to new acquisitions and a 
rise in holdings within the next de- 
cade. 

As Noble put it, “For all practical 
purposes, perhaps more so at Sears 
than at any other company in Ameri- 
ca, the worker himself is playing an 
increasingly important role in policy 
making by virtue of his immense 
financial investment in its future. We 
have always found that the most 
efficient and contented worker is the 
one who feels that be has a ‘vested 
interest’ in the organization for 
which he works. He has dollars at 
stake and firmly believes that they 
must be protected. He senses keenly 
his newly acquired rights as a stock- 
holder as they relate to the obliga- 
tions he has assumed as an employee. 

“When you get down to it, our 
people are coming to feel more and 
more that they are working—and 
giving their best—not only for 
others, but for themselves. Can you 


ask for a healthier or more produc- 
tive attitude on the part of a work- 
ing force than the one we've at- 
tained here?” 

Delving more deeply into the ac- 
tual mechanics of the Sears fund, 
executives explain that it has per- 
haps the most liberal eligibility rules 
of any comparable unit in the coun- 
try. “We try to get those of our 
people who seem inclined to remain 
with us for years to come into the 
program as soon as possible. There- 
fore, the only prerequisite we require 
for membership is that a worker 
show his stability by remaining with 
us for at least one full year.” 

As a matter of fact, the fundamen- 
tal policies of the pension fund, to 
a large extent, revolve around “time.” 
For example, workers today belong- 
ing to the Sears plan all fit into one 
of four groups—groups encompas- 
sing employees with similar “serv- 
ice times.” Unit 1 consists of those 
workers who have served for five 
years or less. Unit 2 is made up of 
five-to-ten year personnel. Unit 3 
takes in all those with 10 years of 
continuous employment or mote. 
And Unit 4—“The Golden Circle,” 
Sears chiefs like to label it—in- 
cludes all employees with 15 years 
or more of service, who are 50 years 
of age or older. 

Executive Director Noble, in ex. 
plaining the operation of the fund, 
recently reported that some of the 
amounts that have been credited to 
the accounts of “Golden Circle” em- 
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ployees, over the years, have reached 
astronomical heights. One office 
worker, employed by Sears for over 
15 years, recently learned that he 
now has $21,000 “in the bank’— 
all his upon retirement. A _ shoe 
clerk, meanwhile, has already amassed 
$27,000 and hopes to add even more 
before he leaves. 

But the highest pension total a 
Sears employee ever boasted be- 
longed to a clothing clerk who re- 
tired only a short time ago. When 
he finally left the company, after 
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To aid him in his decisions, Sears 
employes elect a council of 19 dele- 
gates. Generally, this unit meets 
with Noble and the trustees at least 
twice a year. At these meetings, 
recommendations are made; how the 
fund's treasure is to be invested is 
usually discussed, and all differences 
are ironed out. 

“We never make any decision 
without first consulting the council,” 
Noble explains. “And the give-and- 
take that results has become one of 
the company’s prime sources for im- 











34 years of service, his pension added 
up to over $82,000—a tidy sum 
which will enable him to live out 
the rest of his life free from financial 
insecurity. 

Ever since its inception, the Sears 
fund has been directed by a board 
of six trustees, appointed—accord- 
ing to the fund’s charter—by the 
Sears, Roebuck & Company Board 
of Directors. At present, Stanley 
Noble is charged with administering 
the fund, and under his leadership it 
has grown considerably in wealth, 
as well as in the number of uses to 
which it is today being put. 


provements and a wonderful labor- 
management harmony tool.” 

One of the facets of its plan of 
which Sears is perhaps proudest is 
the fairness with which contributions 
to the fund have been apportioned. 
For example, as the employees them- 
selves readily agree, the company has 
been more than generous with re- 
gard to its share. Last year, to cite 
an instance, Sears put nearly two 
dollars into the “bank” for every 
one dollar its staff contributed. The 
grand total, incidentally, ran to about 
$64,000,000. At other times, as well, 
the company has demonstrated its in- 







































terest in the pension plan by making 
significant contributions, even when 
business conditions were rather un- 
settled, and profits were low. 
According to the regulations gov- 
erning the Fund, the Sears worker is 
allowed to deposit up to five per 
cent of his paycheck per year—pro- 
vided it does not run to over $10,- 
000. The company itself contributes 
five to ten per cent of its yearly 
profits—before taxes and dividends. 


Over the years, Sears itself has 
paid $354,071,187 into the pension 
plan it created for its personnel, 
while the employees, for their part, 
have contributed $215,956,396. As 
one worker put it, at a recent meet- 
ing of the trustees and council, 
“You've done fine by us, and we've 
got no complaints coming.” Any way 
you look at it, this is high praise, 
indeed, and indicative of the incredi- 
bly high morale that Sears has at- 
tained, largely through its creation of 
the Fund. 

Besides its pension values, the 
fund also serves a great variety of 
other purposes. All employees have 
the right—granted to them re- 
cently—to make partial withdrawals 
against their accounts. The reasons, 
however, must be legitimate, and re- 
quests have been refused when it 
was believed that the money would 
be spent foolishly. For the most part, 
if a worker needs a large sum to 
utilize as a down payment on a new 
house or for the payment of medical 
bills, he will get it with little, if any, 
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difficulty. Other requests, on the 
other hand, are scrutinized carefully, 
in a deliberate attempt to protect the 
funds a worker has built up over the 
years, so that they will be intact and 
available upon his retirement. 

One of the first to establish a pen- 
sion fund, and a leader in the move- 
ment that more and more is enabling 
the average American worker to 
share in the profits of the firm em- 
ploying him, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
reportedly has a number of new 
improvements—hush-hush for the 
present—which it will soon reveal. 
And, as in the past, despite the fact 
that at first these innovations will 
appear too advanced for the great 
majority of other firms to accept will- 
ingly, after Sears has put them to the 
test and proven them highly success- 
ful, these added benefits will make 
their way to the pension systems of 
organizations all over the nation and 
come to be accepted as commonplace. 

On its 40th birthday, perhaps no 
statement better sums up the aims 
and the accomplishments of the Sears 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension 
Fund over the years, than one, made 
only recently, by a shoe clerk serving 
as a delegate to a Sears management- 
employee conference. “We've got 
something good here—good for us, 
and good for the company,” he re- 
ported... “When a guy knows that he's 
got a lot more at stake than just his 
job, when he realizes that along with 
125,000 other people just like him, 
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he owns part of his company, he 
feels content that he’s better off than 
most of the other workers with dif- 
ferent organizations to whom he’s 
spoken from time to time. 

“Because of his real interest in.the 
company, he’s willing to work a lot 
harder, just to see profits rise. What's 
to the advantage of Sears is to his 
direct advantage as well—not just 
in theory, but concretely, in his 
pocketbook. 


“Some of those other firms who 


always seem to be in trouble and 
are forever claiming that they are 
faced with a ‘labor problem,’ might 
do well to come on over and have 
a look at what we've been doing for 
the past 40 years. They might 
find the answers they've been seeking 
for so long in our fund—an idea that 
has paid off handsomely for all con- 
cerned, and has made everybody at 
Sears, no matter who he is or what 
he does, a partner in profits as well 
as a partner in progress.” 
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“Johnson, those practical jokes and horsing around in the plant 
have got to stop.” 








Fourth in a series: The Supervisor in History. 
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IV---. Medieval by Henry John Colyton 


porns IT SEEMED to Edwin de Appleby as if Sothebury Cathedral 
was coming down on his head—slowly, with the majesty proper to its 
great gray bulk, but crushingly. At other times, he would feel as if the top 
of his head would fly off the next moment . .. When that happened he leaped 
for the scaffolding and swarmed up to the clerestory range, where at an 
airy 60 feet above the cathedral floor, his pulses would stop humming as he 
laid axe to stone. He sometimes reflected that the neat, faultless chevron 
moulding of the clerestory range showed no trace of where demons had been 
cast out of him. The trouble was that the demons kept coming back . . . Sothe- 
bury Cathedral was all under his hand; he was the supervisor—the master 
builder. Two years a-building, now—the transepts, the solemn length of the 
nave, the soaring arches, the massive pillars, the glorious west door. All 
sound, all solid, as it should be. It was only from the clerestory perch that he 
seemed to be able to see it whole and mark any progress. 





“Timber vault,—the Dean wants a timber vault. The Bishop wants a 
timber vault,” he muttered, testing the axe edge lightly with his thumb. 
“Cheaper, they say, because of that forest land Earl William gave them to 
pray him out of hell. Timber vault, like the inside of a barrel. And the 
first flash of lightning, whoo! up goes the roof in flames, down come 
the arches, lead running into the paving stones . . . Very pretty, a timber 
vault, I says to him, but how about fire? How much money would you be 
saving then, eh? eh?” 
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His delicately-balanced axe dealt the stone another blow, exactly where 
it had been aimed. A splinter flew and the chevron stood out deep and clear. 
Satisfaction lighted the harsh planes of his face. Then the plump, stubborn 
face of the Dean came back to his mind. That fight was not yet won. 


“If only the men I have to deal with would be as sound as the good 
Sothe stone and sharp as the axe edge-——but that’s not to be expected,” he 
grunted. “Firstly, there’s the Dean and the Chapter, every one of them 
with his own ideas of what would be good to draw the pilgrims. And the 
Bishop, with that notion of planting the shrine right where it will block 
the sweep of the nave.” 


He hung out from his perch to cast a cold glance at two of the workmen, 
looking odd and squat from above, stopping for a chat while the barrowful 
of mortar hardened. 


“Hoy!” bellowed the master builder. The two faces looked up, then the 
idlers shambled off in opposite directions. The floor of the nave looked 
like an ant hill, swarming with workmen moving back and forth. They 
were trundling in the dressed stone for the retrochoir, barrow after barrow. 
Edwin knew that he would have to leave his airy refuge and come down 
to the job. He didn’t mind the work—he could not have said more than 
that, being English and a Yorkshireman. But his work was part of the 
pulsing of his heart. He was impatient of delays, of stupidity, of scamped 
workmanship, of stone that didn’t arrive, of mortar not the right consistency, 
of scaffolding carelessly knocked together,—of anything or anyone, from the 
Bishop to the drivers of the ox-carts that brought the stone from the quarries 
in the Sothe valley—anyone who was thinking of himself and not of the 
Cathedral. 

As Edwin descended to the floor of the nave, he caught a glimpse of the 
thorn that prodded him most deeply. A loose-jointed youth in a mason’s cap 
and apron stood thoughtfully scratching his back against a column. His long 
arms were folded, his eyes lack-luster. A chisel was thrust through his belt. 

“And what do you think you're about, standing there catching flies?” 
demanded the master-builder. “Why aren’t you in the retrochoir?” 

Jock the journeyman grinned in his usual infuriating way. “I was waitin’ 
for my job to be set,” he drawled. “No harm, master.” 


Edwin felt the pulse throbbing in his veins. “Ay, that’s you,” he gritted. 
"Call yourself a journeyman. Waiting for a task to be set. Why, you aren't 
even a fair apprentice. God help me that has to work with such tools!” 


Jock’s gray eyes, with the tangle of lashes that had won so many tavern- 
wenches’ hearts, glinted. But his voice was mild as milk as he answered, 
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“Wel-l-l, master, when I go ahead, you don’t like that either. No harm 
done. Was you wanting me to work on the moldin’s?” 

“Yes, I was, as you'd know if you weren't an idiot. Get in there and 
start that dog-tooth molding over the right-hand arch. Do it the way | 
showed you.” 

He could hear the steady trundle of the barrows behind him, and the 
clink-clink of trowels, the heavy beat of hammers. And beyond all these 
properly busy sounds, he could hear the covert chuckles and side remarks. 
The running feud of the master-builder with this obscure journeyman had 
kept Sothebury Cathedral supplied with laughs and stories enough to last 
the life of the building. When he simmered down, Edwin realized this and 
did his best to ignore the fellow, for the sake of his own dignity. 

The trouble was, as Edwin in his heart admitted, that the fellow was a 
good mason and a stone-worker. He had come to Sothebury with a high 
word of praise from a master-builder in Hull, and Edwin had been glad to 
get him. Good workmen were needed—good, solid, plodding lads who knew 
their craft and could dress stone and mix mortar well. But when Jock had 
first come there had been something about him, the way he handled his 
tools, the way he stared at the ranged arcades of the nave, that had seemed 
to tell Edwin, “Here's a master builder in the making.” 


Whatever it had been, the instinct was wrong. The fellow would not 
take correction or advice. He would stand like a stock, listening to what 
Edwin had to say, and then shamble off and do as he pleased—until Edwin 
stopped him, with profanity and fervor. 


Once he had almost brained the fellow with a mallet—a shocked cry from 
the Cathedral treasurer, hurrying up with a bill to be checked, was all that 
had saved Jock from being spread out on the floor of the choir. 


Edwin watched the youth wander eastward along the nave. “I’m a sensible 
man, I hope,” he told himself,” why do I have to seethe over this fellow like 
a cauldron of lead?” 

“Master Edwin,” a voice at his shoulder made him turn. It was the Dean, 
round, rosy and smiling, with a rolled up parchment in his hands. Edwin's 
heart sank. The Dean never seemed to run out of ideas for the further 
beautifying of the cathedral. The fact that all of them to date would have 
been monstrosities, impossible to build, had not stopped the flow of ideas. 
Edwin groaned inwardly and braced himself to be tactful. There was always 
the problem of expense (the Dean was thrifty) or flaws in the 
architecture which he could speak of with, seemingly, regret. 

“Yes, Father, what is it?” 
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The Dean held out the scroll. “You'll never believe this, master, but I 
found this scroll blowing around the cloister this morning. I haven't said 
anything to the Bishop, but—well, angels have come among men before . . . 
now, master Edwin, you have shown me many times why we could not have 
a chapel here or a chapel there. But will you look at these drawings with a 
reverent eye? Here is an Easter sepulchre—just what I've always wanted, it 
will fill the nave to bursting with pilgrims at the end of Lent, when my 
brothers and I may enact the Resurrection—see—see, is it not beautiful?” 


Edwin picked up the parchment and unrolled it. He saw the drawing of a 
long narrow box of stone with a stone canopy over. It had been marked on 
the parchment hastily with a bit of lead. But there was no mistaking what the 
artist had in mind. The pure proportions of the sepulchre were raised from 
the floor level by a dais, the stone canopy rose on slender columns graceful 
as lily stalks. The sides of the sepulchre would be fronted with cherubim in 
deep relief—amazing how a few crude strokes of lead could make them stand 
out! 

And it was no stray sketch. He could tell from the few strokes in the 
background, that it was designed to fit into the south transept of Sothebury 
Cathedral, and no other—he could see that in the hint of the interlacing 
arches along the wall with the zigzag moldings his own hand had carved. 


And as he looked, he felt a sickness clutching at his bowels—the 
wrenching agony of jealousy and despair. He was proud of his skill. He had 
a lofty reputation throughout the north of England as a master mason. He 
could name his own price anywhere. He had been chosen by the Bishop and 
the Dean of Sothebury over several noted Frenchmen. He could calculate 
the thrust of soaring arches, could plan the stone tracery of the windows of 
stained glass that would soon be shutting away the view of the roofs of the 
marketplace and the blue reaches of hills and moorlands beyond. But he could 
never in this world have conceived anything like this Easter sepulchre. 


He sighed, grunted. “It’s a fairish plan,” he said slowly, with tongue and 
lips that did not seem to belong to him. “Has the Bishop seen it?” 


“Not yet,” breathed the Dean.” I could not be sure—-you are the master- 
builder—all is in your hand—yet this work, come to us from heaven, I 
felt sure would please—” 

“It’s all right,” Edwin answered, “but it didn’t come from Heaven, good 
father. This drawing was made on the back of one of our account sheets, 
with a bit of lead from the pot. And the hand that did the drawing is a 
man’s hand and not schooled . . .” 


Certain knowledge came to him then, but he said no word. The Dean 
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saw the strong face, hard as if cut from stone with axe and pick, turn 
ashen gray. “You are ill, Master Edwin?” 

“No... no,” grunted the master mason.” “See what the Bishop has to say.” 

He knew what the Bishop would say. The Bishop was a bit of a fool— 
any man who did not or could not use chisel on stone could not help being 
a bit of a fool, he felt. But the Bishop would know, just as he knew, that 
here was the finger of God directing a human hand, and that did not 
happen often. 

And the hand was Jock the journeyman’s. 

The workmen at Sothebury liked and respected Master Edwin. He was 
tough and harsh, and his language could raise blisters on stone. But he 
knew his business and theirs too. Also he appreciated good work with as 
much vigor as he abominated sloppiness. And nothing was too small, too 
insignificant for his attention. He had his hands in the sand and lime beside 
the mortar pot a dozen times a day. 


He kept checking chisels and axe-edges, intolerant of any dullness. 
Down in Glassblowers Lane, they reported that he took the color pencil 
(with a friendly by-your-leave) and showed the proper curve of a martyr'’s 
flame, so that it looked like living fire. He had rigged up clever arrangements 
of rope and windlass to swing the dressed stone to the crowns of the arches 
with precision and ease—"a pulling of itself up by its bootstraps,” the men 
called it. 

In the days that followed the finding of the sketch in the cloister, he drove 
himself and others without mercy. He closed in on the Dean and forced the 
notion of a wooden vaul: out of the good man’s head. The Earl's timber 
would go into the trusses of the roof, below the plates of lead—but there 
would be dressed stone for the vault, locked with rib and boss against the 
clutch of years. 

He drove the men hard, with a lash of tongue and a boot in the rear when 
necessary. The Bishop was astonished at the way the retrochoir was rising. 
And so were the workmen—and proud, too. It was sound work. And with 
the same heed that he gave to stone and mortar, Master Edwin got silver 
out of the Treasurer for Wat Joiner's bride-ales; silver, too, for Henry Reid 
who fell off the clerestory scaffolding and broke his leg. Margery Reid 
bragged to the neighbors how the master builder had come to visit het 
husband, scolding him like a brat of 10, and gave him strict orders to bide 
still until the bones knit, for there was need of him to be sound when he 
worked on Sothebury Cathedral. Whereupon the good woman turned up het 
apron and sniffled for relief and satisfaction. 
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The only place where Edwin found rebellion was in his own heart. He 
was shocked and shamed at himself. When he sent Jock the journeyman up 
into the clerestory range to do Henry Reid’s work, he knew why he did it. 
Extra scaffolding had broken Henry's fall, but some of the scaffolding had 
been removed now... 

Jock seemed to suspect nothing. His chisel clinked in time to a cheerful 
whistle. Edwin watched him like a hawk for any sign of slovenly work or 
laziness, but the fellow was doing well enough, far better than he had worked 
at the safe, simple jobs in the retrochoir. What an eye the fellow had—and 
what a sure and accurate hand, that made chisel and axehead skillful fingers, 
instead of senseless steel! 

To be sure his eyes were defiant, his speech full of exaggerated humility— 
worse than sauciness. 

There were times, when, working beside Jock, Edwin could feel smoke 
coming out of his nose and ears. Hate and jealousy were burning him up. In 
vain he reminded himself that he was master-builder and this Jock an humble 
workman, one of the hundreds laboring on the Cathedral under his orders. 
Drearily, like church bells through the rain, rang the inevitable knowledge 
that this boy would be greater than he—that Edwin de Appleby would grow 
old and die and be forgotten forever, while throngs of pilgrims from all 
over England would come to worship at the Easter sepulchre—and other 
mighty works that would come from the heart and the brain and the skillful 
hands of Jock the journeyman. 

If he lived. 


Edwin jerked his head around sharply. It was as if a voice had spoken the 
words in his ear. He shifted position on the scaffolding, chisel and mallet 
gtipped hard, the blood draining from his heart and a swarming darkness 
before his eyes. It would be so easy . . . the men below, trundling their 
barrows of dressed stone, would not look up until the screams pierced their 
ears and then it would be too late—anyone could fall, there was Henry Reid— 
only this time there would be nothing to check the fall . . . 

He took a sidling step toward Jock. 


The young man was chipping away busily, lips pursed in a half-whistle. 
Every thread of his coarse gray shirt and apron, every plane of the lean, 
intent face stood out clear in Edwin’s sight. A few breaths, and the skillfull 
hands, the dreaming brain and the impatient heart would be trash and refuse 
to be shoveled into a hole and forgotten. 


Then it happened. 
Jock stepped sideways and his yet-unbalanced weight came down on a spare 
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chisel, which he had laid down on the scaffold instead of thrusting it into 
his apron according to orders. The chisel rolled. Jock staggered. His other 
foot, fumbling for balance, stepped over the edge. He uttered a breathy 
scream, his arms flailed wildly—chisel and mallet fell crashing to the floor of 
the nave. 

But at the very moment when Jock was about to follow them, two hands, 
strong from years of working the stubborn stone, caught him by the shirt 
and the seat of his drawers and slammed him down, the breath gone from 
him, on the scaffold. Astonished cries came from below. Edwin was 
cursing freely—Jock’s ancestry, essential carelessness with tools, disregard 
for others and future destination. The nave echoed with it, and the choir 
and retrochoir gave back the sound. 

“and if you want to go to hell, well and good, but then who'll carve 
the angels on the Easter sepulchre?” 

Gasping, Jock stared up at the master builder. “You knew? you knew?” 
he panted, “Oh master—be they going to—to make it?” 

“No, but you are,” The pure light of morning poured through the 
clerestory arcades onto Edwin's strong stern face, with its look of exaltation 
and self-conquest. “The work is more important than the men who do it— 
ay, it’ll be the glory of Sothebury Cathedral!” 








“My wife tells me your new watchdog has solved the bill-collector 
and salesman-nuisance problem.” 
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tle RREMLIN’S 
PROPAGOOK 


What IS It? 


“we will. bury you” 








by Ruth Nathan 


HEN THE SOVIET trade paper, 

“Gudok,” declared recently 
that Americans consumed peace-of- 
mind pills to “escape the ghastly 
reality of their bourgeois, capitalist 
lives,” and that “the pills actually 
cause Americans to become more 
frenzied,” that was a lot of “propa- 
gook.” A very mild dose of it. . 
considering that Red leaders have 
been calling Americans cannibals, 
hyenas, reactionary wretches, demor- 
alized dirty guys, miserable riff-raff, 
rapists, and husky barkers of im- 
perialist lackeys, among other choice 
expletives. 

Ever since Britain's former Council 
delegate to the United Nations, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, referred to typical 
USSR-satellite country speeches as 
“. . . queer, upside-down language 
which always seems to be employed 
by Red propaganda... .”, word 
coiners have been trying to supply 
dictionary editors with the definitive 
term for this contemporary form of 
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expression. “Propagook,” hereby in- 
troduced, may be called a second 
cousin to Maury Maverick’s “gob- 
bledygook”, which denoted bureau- 
cratic doubletalk in the late Twenties; 
and first cousin to Burnet Hershey's 
“gutterdegook”, an abusive jargon 
used by diplomats engaged in bad- 
manner diplomacy—not indigenous 
to any one country. 

It is evident to anyone who reads 
his daily paper that a saturation 
campaign of propagook has been em- 
ployed in the last few months par- 
ticularly against Radio Free Europe 
and Free Europe Press, the overseas 
information agencies supported by 
American voluntary funds through 
Crusade for Freedom. 

“Pirates of the ether”, and “voices 
from the rubbish heap” have been 
cliché name-calling for any RFE 
broadcast about the free world to 
news-hungry people behind the Iron 
Curtain who find it harder and 
harder to digest party-line “informa- 
tion.” In November, 1956, during 
the crises of the Hungarian and 
Polish uprisings, Communist attacks 
against RFE, and to a lesser degree, 
Voice of America, British Broad- 
casting Company, Radio Rome, and 
other Western broadcasts, reached 
an all-time high. 

His excellency, Peter G. Voutov, 
Bulgaria's representative in the U- 
nited Nations, in a recent speech on 
the floor of the General Assembly, 
referred to RFE as a “subversive 
center”, and declared “These are 
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the roots of the evil which must be 
completely cut off without delay . ..” 

USSR Ukranian Delegate Pala- 
murchuk, echoing this indignation, 
straightfacedly said: “As the mem- 
bers of the Assembly are aware, in 
the neighborhood of the United 
Nations building in New York a 
the corner of the East River Drive 
and 46th Street, there are head- 
quarters of a subversive council of 
large American monopolies . . . un- 
der the name of Crusade for Freedom. 
. . . With overwhelming hypocrisy, 
some delegations have tried to appear 
before this Assembly under the cloak 
of champions of democracy and hu- 
man freedom . . . This is difficult to 
achieve, even for Mr. Lodge . . .” 
(UN Ambassador Henry Lodge, Jr.) 

President Eisenhower and Brig. 
General David Sarnoff also got the 
word-works from UN delegate of 
Byelorussian USSR, Kiselyov, who 
stated before the Assembly that 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Sarnoff 
were in agreement for launching a 
“comprehensive program of subver- 
sive activities against the Soviet 
Union and the other countries of the 
peoples’ democracy . . .” 

Foreign correspondents who have 
been able to observe closely some of 
the personal atmosphere and char- 
acteristics of Leading Propagookists 
Nikita S. Khrushchev and Nikolai 
A. Bulganin, have noted that Party 
Chief Khrushchev keeps a large eat 
of corn on his desk, and Premier 
Bulganin likes to fiddle with his pen 
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knife, opening and closing the blade 
as he speaks his slow speech. Any 
amateur human behavior specialist 
might deduce from this that Khrush- 
chev loves his corn and uses it often 
in his language; and Bulganin, the 
quiet exhibitionist with the Van 
Dyke beard, loves the power of 
threat and is a mighty composed 
liar. 

Khrushchev’s cornyism, hardly as 
innnocent as “Kansas in August”, of- 
ten reverts to an addiction for Rus- 
sian proverbs—one of his more fa- 
mous contributions was heard about a 
year ago when he said: “Those who 
wait for the Soviet Union to aban- 
don Communism wait until a shrimp 
learns to whistle.” 

Irs later than you think, Mr. 
Khrushchev, is what we might say, 
based on this writer's talk with the 
scholarly Dorothy Bliss, Assistant 
Curator of Invertebrates at the New 
York Museum of Natural History. 
“According to studies by Dr. Marie 
Poland Fish—the marine scientist's 
name being purely coincidental . . .” 
Miss Bliss said quietly, “shrimp are 
among the noisiest of fish, par- 
ticularly the snapping Pistol Prawn, 
or shrimp belonging to the genus 
Crangon. Depending on the listener, 
shrimp have been described by var- 
ious submarine soundmen and other 
underwater sound-detecting naval re- 
searchers as popping, snapping, crack- 
ling, beeping, whistling and groan- 
ing.” 

Propagook-happy Khrushchev also 
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likes to borrow from history to show 
his loyalty as a party man. “Those 
who took part in the Hungarian 
revolution,” he stormed, “were noth- 
ing but Horthyist fascists . . .” Mr. 
K. was hoping when he made this 
statement that no Hungarian, or any- 
one who might be listening from 
the free world, would remember that 
when Hungary was under the leader- 
ship of Admiral Nikolaus Von 
Horthy (about 1920 to 1942), the 
country enjoyed freedom under a 
parliamentary form of democratic 
government. 

Bulganin is somewhat of a cruder 
type than Khrushchev, seldom both- 
ering to turn an aphorism or make 
intellectual reference to history or 
literature. Mostly, he appears to 
rely on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, with as little imagination as 
he can. While attending a garden 
party at the British embassy, where 
NATO cherries were passed to the 
guests, Bulganin attracted attention 
by snorting: “These are NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion) cherries and there is nothing 
good about NATO. I will wait until 
the cherries come from our Ukraine 
...” He did not say, however that 
he would wait as long as it may take 
for a shrimp to learn to whistle. 

A typical Bulganin lie is unsubtle 
and uncomplicated. Briefing a dele- 
gation of Russian Orthodox church- 
men who visited the United States 
last June, Bulganin said: “. . . The 
greedy tentacles of the octupus across 
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the ocean (more fish) are trying to 
engulf the entire universe. Capital- 
ist America, this fanatic prostitute of 
the New Babylon, having established 
a world marketplace, is trying to 
seduce the peoples by pushing them 
into war...” But, several days later, 
Bulganin propagooked: “Our people 
go to America with great interest and 
a feeling of fraternal Christian love.” 


Political interpreters playing at 
Freudian analysis suggest that such 
obvious Party propaganda lies— 
propagook—are intended to gnaw 
at the foundations of Western de- 
mocracy; that propagook is a relent- 
less policy of destruction, meant to 
separate the United States from her 
Western allies. 

Not all the explosive epitheteria 
has been deliberate, especially of late, 
when Nikita S. Khrushchev has spot- 
lighted his own brand of running off 
at the mouth with the vodka still 
wet on his lips. “History is on our 
side; we will bury you .. .” “Western 
newsmen are paid slave writers of 
capitalism and make indecent sallies 
in their unified monoply press . . .” 
“The U. S. will choke to death on its 
own lies about the Polish elections.” 
“Soviet Jews would be untrustworthy 
in time of war...” 

This type of unsanctioned propa- 
gook has gotten Mr. K in such trou- 
ble that rumor is around he will be 
kicked “upstairs” into a Supreme 
Soviet position that will keep him 
strong if he manages to remain silent 
long enough to save his own throat. 


In contrast to the grudge-heavy 
language of the Kremlin’s propa- 
gook-trained diplomats, when the 
people themselves dare to speak out, 
there emerges another side to the 
story, plus a plea for Kremlin com- 
munication that might put propagook 
out of business. 

As far back as November 1953, 
the Hungarian newspaper, “Szabad 
Ifjusag,” complained that “Hungarian 
Communist leaders may use strong 
words to exhort their followers to 
build Socialism, but in doing so they 
created a functionary slang like some 
unwanted monster . . .” Citing ex- 
amples of monstrous words, the 
paper listed: “to caderise,” “to trans- 
politise,” “to transconcretise the af. 
fair,’ “to constitute the focus of the 
weight.” The paper charged that 
when leaders of the Federation of 
Working Youth used such unin- 
telligible talk they lost touch with 
the masses. 

If Red leaders have lost that touch 
which might inspire enslaved peoples 
to remain good Communists, it is also 
evident that the language from the 
Free World has been a successful 
communication understood by all. 
Writing secretly to Radio Free Eu- 
rope headquarters in Munich, Ger- 
many, and explaining what broadcasts 
from Western democracies mean to 
them, the people use such expression 
of appreciation and affection as: 
“dear friends who console us;” “our 
window in the world;” “a life re- 
quirement;” “a candle which burns 
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in the darkness;” “a burden from 
our hearts;” “our greatest hope;” 
“my nearest family;” and—an ex- 
pression borrowed from Americans 
—‘vitamin food to us.” 

Typical American reaction greeted 
Krem!in spokesman-come-lately, UN 
delegate Dimitri Shepilov, after he 
wielded propagook like a true vet- 
eran by stating on the floor of the 
General Assembly: “Not a single 
Soviet soldier will remain on Hun- 
garian soil against the will of the 
Hungarian people .. . it is obvious 
that imperialist states endanger the 
peace of the world. . .” 

To such unabashed wordplays of 
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the Kremlin propaganda mill, one 
U. S. senator who lived behind the 
Iron Curtain said: “It is obvious that 
the Soviet attacks, violent and com- 
ical in the wild prose of lies, are 
meant to deflect attention from the 
fact that people living under the 
intolerable rule of the Kremlin will 
inevitably continue to rise against 
this dictatorship, strictly on their own 
volition, to attain their inherent 
rights to freedom. Neither Radio 
Free Europe nor any other Western 
information agency can become the 
scapegoat for this natural reaction of 
citizens forced to endure Red con- 
trol.” 











“Boys, this is Mr. Layton, your new supervisor. He's made a 
study of abnormal psychology, so I’m sure he should be able to 
help with any problems you might have.” 











| nei A GREAT many in-plant 
charity collections were admin- 
istered under a United Giver’s Fund 
at Crosley’s Nashville plant, but, 
following a discouraging response 
to the fund drive in 1955, a union 
member made some rather pertinent 
comments to a company official. 

In effect, he said there was not 
sufficient employee responsibility in 
the campaign; too many employees 
felt that the drive was merely a 
company project with little credit 
going to those whose contributions 
were supposed to make the drive 
successful. 

The complaint had considerable 
merit. The management club called 
a meeting to resolve the problem, 
and from that grew a joint study by 
the AVCO Management Club and 
bargaining unit members. 

Among the results: the conclu- 
sion that charity should, at least in 
some part, “begin at home,” and 
that if every employee would author- 
ize a deduction of 25 cents per week 
from his check, the annual total 
would make a sizeable sum. 

To make such a program more 


Nashville AVCO 
Management Club 
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appealing, it was decided that 15 
per cent of the money deducted 
would be set aside as a_ special 
“Assistance Fund” for use among 
the plant’s own employees. This 
fund is currently being administered 
by a committee made up of ba- 
gaining unit and Management Club 
Members. 

From the outset of the program, 
care was used to prevent its be. 
coming identified with the company, 
management club, or union, ex- 
clusively. On the contrary, it was 
fostered as a joint venture, whose sole 
objective was the worthy one of rais- 
ing money for a consolidated charity 
while creating a small fund for in- 
ternal use. An appropriate build- 
up was begun well in advance of 
the target date for the solicitation. 

Employees made tours of the vat- 
ious UGF agencies; they saw effec- 
tive films and received letters— 
signed by the works manager, the 
president of the management club, 
and the president of the union 
Posters were displayed throughout 
the plant. 

The tangible results have been 
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gratifying. All new employees auto- 
matically sign deduction authoriza- 
tion. The fund being raised will be 
far greater than any amount collected 
in the past. No one person con- 
tributes a disproprotionately large 
amount. All employees feel a sense 
of participation, and no longer do 
self-appointed “do-gooders” start a 
hat-passing campaign at the slightest 
provocation. 

The intangible results, however, 
ate equally gratifying. In 1955, 
$19,933 was raised; in 1956—$26,- 
556, plus an assistance fund of 
$3,984. The committee administer- 
ing the fund is elected by the 
bargaining unit and the AVCO 
Management Club. At called meet- 
ings these members consider the 
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needy cases which have been pre- 
viously investigated. 


Here then, seemingly divergent 
representatives of management and 
the union meet in an atmosphere 
devoid of partisan feeling. Their 
area of contact is one of mutual de- 
sire to help the unfortunates among 
them. 


The feelings of trust and respect 
engendered by such meetings tend 
to break down those barriers of mis- 
understanding and hostility which 
can never stand against a free ex- 
change of ideas among men of good 
will. 

E. P. Sellick, President; 
Chester A. Butler, Secretary, 


AVCO Management Club, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





“I understand they have a curfew law in this village,” said the visitor to 


the proprietor of the general store. 


“No,” he answered, "They had one, but they abandoned it.” 


“Why?” 


“Well, the bell rang at 9 p.m., and almost everybody complained it woke 


them up.” 





A Westerner was visiting New York. Walking on a side street late one 
evening, he was held up by a bandit, who said: “Give me your money or I'll 


blow out your brains!” 


"Blow away!” said the Westerner. “In New York you can live without 


brains, but not without money!” 





"My laundry is terrible. They send back my shirts with different buttons 


sewed on them.” 


"That's nothing, my laundry sends back my buttons with different shirts 


sewed on them.” 








A Supervisor’s Guide to Intelligent Labor Relations.... 





by James Black 


geo OFTEN PROVES a fickle friend. When the heat’s on— 
that’s exactly the time it is likely to be unreliable. 


Few of us are blessed with total 
recall. Though we may say with 
sincerity and positiveness, “Yes, I 
remember where I was on the night 
of February 23rd. I was at my 
mother-in-law’s having dinner, and I 
left about nine o'clock,” we would be- 
gin to throw up more hedges than 
are found in an English garden if we 
should have to answer that same 
question on a witness stand under 
the pressure of a cross examination. 
Escape phrases like, “I think,” “I 
believe,” “As nearly as I can remem- 
ber,” would precede our remarks 
like drum majorettes in a marching 
band. For nobody likes to make un- 
qualified assertions and then have 
them knocked down. It’s only human 
to want a way out. 


THE HESITANT WITNESS HAS 
ROUGH SLEDDING 


Many a foreman has learned this 
lesson the rough way—at an arbi- 
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tration hearing. “Of course I told 
Joe about the new rule. He just 
didn’t give a darn. He was a poor 
employee anyway, and we're lucky 
to be rid of him. I'll be glad to say 
this anywhere, any time, any place.” 

“There's a foreman for you,” thinks 
management as it begins to prepare 
its case for arbitration. “Boy! Have 
we got a witness! Nobody will shake 
him.” 

Then the foreman takes the stand. 
My, how he’s changed! Far from be- 
ing sure of himself, he’s as uncertain 
as a five-year-old deciding whether 
to spend his penny on a licorice 
stick or a lollypop. 

“Yes,” he equivocates, “I think I 
told Joe about that rule. As I recall, 
I told the whole department at a 
group meeting. I don’t know just 
when it was held.” 
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“Was Joe there?” 


“Well, he was at work that day, I 
think, but I can’t say positively he 
was around when I explained the 
regulation. He must have known 
about it, though. The others would 
have told him.” 

“Then you didn’t tell Joe person- 
ally?” 

“It seems to me I did. But I can’t 
swear to it. However, Joe knew all 
right. Everybody knew about the 
rule.” 

The foreman steps down. Manage- 
ment’s case has taken a hard clip 
right on its glass chin. For Joe 
Schmoe swears up and down that the 
tule was news to him until he broke 
it and got the sack for doing some- 
thing he had always done in the 
past with nobody complaining. Joe 
is aS positive as a lie detector test on 
Judas. Because he’s not in doubt 
about what happened, while the 
foreman is, he’s likely to get away 
with his offense, too. 

That's why it’s so important for 
a supervisor to remember certain 
basic facts about handling discipline 
cases. Among them are: “Don’t have 
unwritten rules that everybody knows 
about unless you can prove beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that everybody 
does know them.” “Don’t make an 
announcement on policy that revises 
prior working regulations unless you 
make a written record of what you 
have said, when you said it, and 
whom you said it to.” 
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THE SUPERVISOR COULDN'T 
REMEMBER 


Supervisor Matt Karpinsky ran 
head-on into this problem, and it 
cost him an unhappy afternoon in a 
witness chair. Karpinsky (that is not 
his real name, of course) worked 
for an eastern construction company. 
He had suspended two employees, a 
pipefitter and a pipefitter’s burner, 
for failing to report an error in their 
work. The suspension was for four 
days. 

This is what happened. The pipe- 
fitter and his assistant had laid out 
and cut two pipe holes in a water- 
tight bulkhead in a tank. When they 
attempted to install the pipes it was 
discovered that the holes had been 
laid out and cut in the wrong places. 
They did not report the error to 
Karpinsky. Instead, they patched the 
holes and made new ones at the 
proper spots. The error was not dis- 
covered until the tank was tested 
sometime later and one of the patches 
sprung a leak. As punishment the 
pipefitter and the burner were given 
a four day lay-off. They didn’t like 
it. A grievance was filed, and it 
could not be settled until it had 
reached arbitration. 


THE COMPANY ARGUMENT 
“Yes,” said the company, “we sus- 
pended these men, and rightfully so. 
There is an unwritten rule in the 
Pipe Department requiring employ- 
ees to report mistakes of this sort to 
supervision, and to receive authori- 
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zation to make patches. The employ- 
ees involved in this grievance knew 
about the rule. As a matter of fact, 
their supervisor states that he person- 
ally had made it known to them. The 
patching was hasty and poorly done. 
This is a clear indication that it was 
an attempt at a quick cover-up. The 
men wanted to get the work com- 
pleted before their mistake was de- 
tected by the foreman. Of course, 
the pipefitter was in charge of the 
job, but the burner was a party to his 
error and aided in its concealment. 
Both men deserve the punishment 
they received.” 


THE UNION TO THE DEFENSE 


“Not so,” argued the union. “The 
pipefitter’s burner should certainly 
not be held responsible for his failure 
to report the error. He works under 
the pipefitter, and was only following 
instructions. If anybody had the 
duty to inform the foreman about 
what happened it was the pipefitter 
himself. Why, the burner may have 
even thought the error had been re- 
ported.” 

After making these points, the 
union continued with the following 
argument. (1) Pipefitters have made 
similar patches in the past without 
notifying supervision. (2) There 
was no rule that the union knew 
about, or that anybody else knew 
about, requiring employees to re- 
port such errors. Furthermore, no 
person in the past had ever been 
suspended for this kind of an offense. 
(3) Although the company claims 
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the patch was improperly made, 
patches have been made in the same 
manner by pipefitters for many years, 
and with the full knowledge of super- 
vision. (4) Not once in the history 
of the department has an employee 
been suspended for improper patch- 
ing. (5) Both of the suspended em- 
ployees had long service with the 
company, and their records had been 
excellent. Neither had ever been 
disciplined. 

A CONFLICT IN TESTIMONY 

Right away you can see that there 
is a conflict in testimony. The com- 
pany had stoutly maintained there 
was a rule, unwritten, it is true, that 
stipuiated pipefitters should report 
errors in their work and obtain 
authorization from supervision to do 
patching. The union, on the other 
hand, had denied the existence of 
such a regulation. More than that, 
it had stated that pipefitters fre- 
quently did patching without author- 
ity from supervision; that there was 
no precedent for suspending an em- 
ployee for this kind of error in 
workmanship, and that the pipe 
fitters burner was completely inno- 
cent because he was only following 
the instruction of his superior. 

It is easy to see that in order to 
win the case the company would first 
have to prove the existence of the 
rule on which it based its action. 
Not only would it have to show that 
there was such a rule, it would have 
to demonstrate further that the em- 
ployees were aware of it and that it 
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had been enforced. If it could do 
this, management would have an ef- 
fective case against the pipefitter. 
But before the company could tag 
the burner out for the same offense, 
it would have to convince the arbi- 
trator that this employee knew the 
rule, knew the pipefitter had violated 
it, and actively cooperated with him 
to conceal the mistake. That would 
take a deal of doing. 


FOREMAN’S TESTIMONY VITAL 


Since the rule management was 
relying on to sustain its decision was 
an unwritten one, the foreman’s 
testimony was vital to the outcome of 
the hearing. Matt Karpinsky would 
have to be a positive, persuasive and 
convincing witness. Much was rid- 
ing on what he said. 

Karpinsky's boss had iriformed the 
arbitrator, “There is an unwritten 
rule in our department that patching 
mistakes ‘of this sort’ must be re- 
ported. I told all the supervisors of 
this and instructed them to inform 
the men.” 

“Did you tell the employees of 
this rule?” Karpinsky was asked on 
direct examination. 

“I certainly did,” he claimed. 

Next came the cross examination. 
"Did you explain to these two em- 
ployees about the rule?” 

“I think I did,” replied Karpinsky. 

“But are you sure?” 

Karpinsky floundered. “Well, I 
can't be sure I told them individually 
that it would be necessary to obtain 
supervisory authorization to do a 
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patch job. But they knew about it. 
Everybody understood.” 

“Did the other foremen carry out 
their instructions and explain to the 
men under them about the rule on 
patching?” 

“I don’t know,” admitted Karpin- 
sky. 

His boss was called back to the 
stand and asked the same question. 

“I told them to do so. I assume 
they did.” 

“But you didn’t follow up? You 
aren't sure?” 

The boss confessed that this was 
true. 


Management’s case had taken a 
body blow. Much would depend on 
the written record citing precedent 
for the company’s action. Had any- 
one been suspended in the past for 
the volation of this rule? The union 
had claimed “No.” The company 
could only say the situation had 
never occurred previously. 


THE ARBITRATOR'S DECISION 


The arbitrator gave his decision. 

“On the evidence,” he said, “I 
am not convinced that a rule existed 
requiring the reporting of patching 
errors. Certainly it is not clear that 
the aggrieved employees were ever 
definitely told that mistakes of this 
kind should be reported. However, it 
is obvious that management should 
have been informed about the mis- 
take whether a rule existed or not. 
Failure to do so merits disciplinary 
action.” 
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The arbitrator then observed, “Per- 
haps the charge was improper. The 
company claimed the patch job was 
inferior. If so, the employee might 
have been charged with substandard 
work. This was not done. Therefore, 
whether the patch was good or bad 
becomes irrelevant. The only thing 
we are concerned with is whether the 
employee was required to report his 
mistake.” 

Said the arbitrator, “So far as the 
burner is concerned, it’s his job to 
burn where he is told. The pipe- 
fitter lays out the work, and if there 
is an error in the lay-out it is his 
error. If a rule exists that he must 
report mistakes then it is his respon- 
sibility to report them, not the re- 
sponsibility of his assistant. There- 
fore the burner should be reimbursed 
for his four days’ loss of pay. His 
grievance is justified. 

“As to the situation of the pipe- 
fitter, it is different. He may be right 
in saying that he knew of no rule 
that demanded he report mistakes in 
his work to his foreman. But even 
he admits that he should have told 
his boss about what happened, and 
added that he intended to do so but 
it ‘slipped his mind.’ The existence 
of a rule, written or unwritten, is 
not always necessary for the deter- 
mination of the propriety of an em- 
ployee’s conduct. This man deserves 
punishment, but how much? Weigh- 
ing all the factors in the case, it is 
my decision that the pipefitter shall 
have his suspension reduced from 


four days to two days, and that the 
company shall reimburse him for 
two days’ pay lost during the period 
of his suspension.” 


EXPERIENCE IS AN EXPENSIVE 
TEACHER 

There you have it. Management 
lost one case outright and then got a 
split decision on the other. From 
the company’s point of view it may 
have been absolutely right in disci- 
plining the pipefitter. He knew he 
made a mistake, and whether or not 
you accept his word that he intended 
to report it but simply forgot to isa 
matter a person would have to decide 
for himself. Obviously management 
didn’t believe him, or his grievance 
would never have reached an artbi- 
trator. 

The best kind of foresight is based 
on somebody else’s hindsight, which 
is another name for experience. The 
experience of Supervisor Karpinsky 
taught him a lesson in grievance 
handling that he will probably never 
forget. It’s this: It’s a smart notion 
to consider each grievance that come 
up as a potential arbitration case. If 
you do this, you can ask yourself 
some of the questions you are sure 
to be asked in cross examination. If 
you can’t answer them in a cot 
vincing, authoritative manner you are 
not likely to have your judgment up- 
held by the arbiter. 

This is certainly no endorsement 
of a legalistic approach to the com 
duct of employee affairs. Legalism 
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in human relations is self-defeating. 
At the same time, an alert foreman 
will check the record to ascertain 
what past practice has been in the 
interpretations of plant rules and 
union contract provisions before he 
disciplines an employee for an of- 
fense. And he'll also put his own 
actions under a microscope to see 
how they shape up. He knows that 
an arbitrator is an outsider; that an 
arbitrator is guided by the evidence, 
and that he considers the evidence in 
relation to the charge itself. If you 
fire a man for leaving his work area 
without permission, and then prove 
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that he is an inferior workman whose 
punctuality record leaves much to 
be desired, you are missing the boat. 
The second two points are irrelevant 
in themselves unless they bear upon 
the point at issue. That's why it is so 
important to see that your charge 
against an offending employee is 
correct and specific. If you are con- 
vinced that your charge is proper, 
your next step is to check your story 
to make certain it will hold together 
under cross examination, and that 
you have the records to sustain it. 
Remember, an arbitrator may be 
listening to it someday. 






































“Psst. Did that book about introverts come in yet?’ 








BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 





by WILLIAM M. FREEMAN 





ONSIDER THE TYPEWRITER, an ordinary portable of a well- 

known brand, on which this is written. After some 20-odd 
years of service it was beginning to show signs of wear. The 
rubber feet on which it stood were beginning to crumble, and the 
roller had hardened. So, since all the machine had had over the 
years was an all-too-rare cleaning, it went to a shop for recondition- 
ing—new feet, new keys, new roller, thorough inspection and 


servicing. 

Merchandising and marketing be- 
ing what they are, it seemed more 
than likely that the repair man, who 
makes more money by selling new 
typewriters than by repairing old 
ones, would suggest the purchase of 
a new machine, with this one to be 
turned in as partial payment. He said 
no such thing. Instead: 

“It'll cost you $17.50 to have this 
machine fixed up, and when it’s done 
you'll have one that’s twice as good as 
the junk they’re making nowadays.” 

The “junk they're making nowa- 
days” cost more than twice what this 
machine cost in 1934. The incident 
1s-— 

NOT AT ALL RARE 

—in a wide range of things. 
Years ago most automobiles were 
made of a heavy-gauge steel. If you 


happened to get annoyed at a car 
and hit it with a fist, you hurt your 
hand. Now gentle pressure can just 
about push a fender in, and push it 
out again as easily. Some houses 
nowadays are made of inferior ma- 
terials and scandals are in the mak- 
ing when get-rich-quick developers 
are exposed as using off-grade ply- 
wood that consists mostly of air 
spaces. It is not surprising that houses 
built 20 and 30 years ago com- 
mand good prices, based on value, 
and houses just completed command 
high prices, too, based on labor 
costs. 

The older citizens among us are 
fond of telling anecdotes of the days 
before Prohibition. A saloonkeeper 
had a “bar whisky” that was the best 
he could get, and he rested his repu- 
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tation and staked his business on its 
quality. When someone asked for a 
drink without specifying a brand— 
in those days before advertising of 
brands had begun to gather force— 
he got a good drink, a product of 
which the proprietor was proud. 

Nowadays, when a drink is or- 
dered and no brand is specified, it 
is usually the product the owner has 
been able to buy at the lowest price 
that is put before the customer. 

Very likely the fault for this trend 
is not with the business man, but 
with the customers, who insist on 
putting— 

PRICE FIRST 

—in buying practically anything. 
It has been a common practice for a 
chain operation with plenty of funds 
to open a unit near an independent 
and, by charging less for various 
popular items, divert enough trade 
to force the man to close his doors. 
Once the independent is gone, the 
chain unit can raise its prices to the 
levels the independent had been 
charging and, with its larger buying 
power, earn a greater profit than the 
smal] business man had been able to 
make. 

This minor neighborhood tragedy, 
affecting only one family, would not 
have come about, repeated a thou- 
sand times, if the consumers had 
recognized the possibility of a greater 
interest in matters other than obtain- 
ing standard goods for a few cents 
less. 

What happens if a chain store adds 
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drug items, toiletries, shaving creams 
and the like, as many are doing, and, 
with its greater volume, undercuts 
the drug store across the street? If 
customers are influenced only by 
price, the drug store, even though it 
is the only one in a community, will 
be put— 

OUT OF BUSINESS— 


—and the community will cease to 
“have a drug store. Where then will 
the residents go to have a prescrip- 
tion filled, and where will they be 
able to get the drug-store items 
after the chain store, which keeps 
shorter hours, closes for the day? 

A good many merchandisers, many 
of them in chain-store operation, are 
worried over this trend to encroach- 
ment on the preserves of other types 
of outlets. But, with the mark-up on 
food items as short as it is, and the 
higher mark-up on clothing, drug, 
hardware and other products beckon- 
ing, it is hard to resist, even though 
the public convenience is not served. 

There is a somewhat different long- 
range view in the building materials 
field, long troubled by sharp dealing 
and misleading advertising. Here's 
an example: 

Many a householder has been 
stuck by storm doors and windows 
that did not measure up to expecta- 
tions, and various government a- 
gencies and better business bureaus 
have been going after the offenders. 
Makers of aluminum windows, a 
comparatively new product that will 
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take a good deal of promotion, are 
employing— 
A NEW APPROACH 

—that is already beginning to 
produce results. There has been a 
good deal of misrepresentation in 
the field. Some dealers have been 
advertising that aluminum windows 
“won't rust.” This is quite true, and 
the customer gets an idea that he is 
being offered a metal window that 
stays bright and gleaming forever. 
Only iron will combine with oxygen 
and water to form ferric oxide, a 
chemical compound (2Fe203;H20) 
known as rust. 

Aluminum, however, also com- 
bines with oxygen to form not rust, 
but the equivalent, aluminum oxide, 
which doesn’t have a well known 
popular name, even though in many 
ways it resembles rust. The quite 
truthful statement is certainly mis- 
leading, and buyers who had noted 
the “won't rust” advertising and ob- 
served the aluminum oxide that 
pitted the metal are understandably 
wary. They have a lot of questions: 

How does the window work? 

Why does it cost so much? 

Will it keep a good appearance? 

How can a good value be told? 

What are the things to look for in 
buying? 

What should one guard against? 

The Aluminum Window Manu- 
facturers Association, which seeks 
greater use and acceptance of its 


members’ products in the residential 
and industrial fields, is expanding 
its research, educational and promo- 
tion activities. It will write improved 
specifications and performance te- 
quirements for the windows, part 
of a continuing research project 
undertaken by Arthur D. Little, Inc, 
national research organization with 
headquarters in Boston. 

The chief purpose of the research 
is to provide an impartial and 
authoritative analysis of the funda- 
mental requirements of prime alu- 
minum windows and to set up 
standards and testing procedures that 
will provide a basis for the prepara- 
tion of sound and reasonable per- 
formance specifications for the build- 
ing industry. There will be a quality- 
approved seal that will guarantee 
that the product to which it is af- 
fixed meets the specifications. 

This type of offer is— 


COSTING A LOT 

—and industry is finding every 
penny of it is a good investment, be- 
cause it makes customers and keeps 
them, so long as the customers can 
be educated to buy on quality in- 
stead of on “how much does it cost.” 
Gwilym A. Price, chairman and 
president of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. , said recently that spending on 
industrial research and development 
in this country this year will come 
to $6,300,000,000, with 200,000 
scientists in some 4000 industrial 
laboratories engaged in the effort. 
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“We have spent more in the field 
since 1950,” he said, “than we spent 
in the previous 180 years of our 
national economy.” 

The only trouble with the research 
is that sometimes its advances pro- 
duce items we probably could do 
without—the typewriter that doesn’t 
work so well as its mechanical grand- 
father and the automobile with 
thinner metal and deadlier speed. 
And such abominations as the chop, 
shredded into fiber, shaped back in- 
to the form of a chop, breaded, 
frozen, packaged, shipped, delivered 
and sold. There was nothing wrong 
with the chop in its original form, 
just as no reconstituted orange juice 
could be as good as a sparkling glass 
of the real thing fresh from a tree, 
or coffee made from coffee beans in- 
stead of from powder. 

There are more items on the way. 
The tobacco industry is dreaming up 
something — 


REALLY NEW 


—in the way of a substitute, ac- 
cording to an unverified report from 
an unauthoritative and untrustworthy 
source. This is a filter cigarette that 
will consist of all filter, with a tobac- 
co tip painted on. It would be the 
answer, of course, to the most recent 
findings of a link between cigarettes 
and lung cancer. The truth on that 
subject is still far off, and diametri- 
cally opposed statements are con- 
tinuing to come from both sides. 

Meanwhile, the Department of 
Agriculture expects cigarette smok- 
ing in this country to set a new 
record, exceeding the previous 1952 
high of 394,000,000,000 cigarettes. 
Further, a new price raise at retail is 
more likely, with labor and materials 
increases as the reasons. And Loril- 
lard, which makes the popular Kent 
and Old Gold, is bringing out still 
another, the Newport, a long men- 
thol-cooled filter packaged in a crush- 
proof box. 





A lawyer was once briefing an actress on how she should act in divorce 
court. She listened carefully to what he was saying, and then she asked: 


"Who plays the part of the judge?” 





Traveler: “I want to buy a toothbrush.” 
Small-town store proprietor: “Sorry, but our line of 
summer novelties ain't in yet.” 





Father: “Fancy a big boy like you being afraid of the dark.” 
Five-year Old: “Oh, it’s all very well with you. You have mother to look after 
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you 











HAVE SOLVED THIS 7 
by Lloyd P Brenberger 
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NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates | 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than JULY 10, 1957. Address your so- 
lutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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PROBLEM No. 16 
LIVE AND LET LIVE 


“Live and let live,” is an expression of tolerance that is applied frequently. 
It has value until something is placed in jeopardy. The something in this 
case was the effectiveness of Mike, the foreman of the general maintenance 
crew of a medium-sized manufacturing plant. The man who held the job 
before Mike was separated from the company very suddenly, leaving the 
position vacant for a period of about four weeks. During that time, Orvie, 
who had once been foreman but demoted, assumed the duties of the job. 
Orv was one of the first employees of the firm and considered himself as a 
fixture. After Mike arrived it didn’t take him long to discover that Orvie 
worked only when the spirit moved him. In making work assignments, Mike 
would assign tasks to Orvie expecting them to be finished in a reasonable 
time. Mike tried to stimulate Orv, but had no success. Mike’s boss warned 
him about Orv and even stated that if he found it necessary he not only 
could, but should discharge him. Mike felt that he could still bring Orvie 
around and spent a great deal of his time following up on his assignments. 
Finally, Mike reached the point where he could no longer tolerate Orvie's 
performance. Nevertheless, he still hesitated about firing him. What would 
you have done? 

(Remember the deadline: July 10, 1957) 
64 
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1957 PROBLEM OF 
THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM No. 13 

Max and John started with the Uniray 
company immediately following their 
separation from the Armed Forces in 
1946. Both were qualified “machinist,” 
and in a relatively short time were pro- 
moted to “job setter.” Recently Max 
was asked to take a battery of tests that 
Uniray used to screen candidates for 
supervisory positions. Before this event 
Max and John were the best of friends, 
golfing partners in the shop league, fre- 
quent visitors to each others’ home, and 
considered as “blood brothers” by every- 
one who knew them. 

Suddenly John became quite distant 
and aloof. At first Max didn’t notice it. 
But then one day at lunch Max was as- 
tounded when John said, “Well, I guess 
I won’t be playing in the golf league 
next spring, at least not with one of our 
management staff.’ Max chuckled, but 
his mirth was lost when he realized that 
John was serious. 

Then on January Ist, Max was ap- 
pointed foreman of the lathe section. 
When the announcement was published, 
John came over and congratulated Max, 
but made it quite clear that this was the 
end of their friendship. Max didn’t want 
it this way, but he hasn’t been able to 
“get through” to John. Can you help 
him salvage a cherished friendship? 


NO ROOM FOR JEALOUSY 
By John F. Joseph Jr., 
Management Analyst, Clarksville, Ind. 
If, as the problem indicates, Max and 
John had a genuine relationship prior to 
Max's examination and appointment to a 
supervisory position, one logical’ con- 
clusion is that John feels motivated by 
his true friendship for Max, and believes 
he is doing what is best for his friend un- 
der the circumstances. In true friendship 
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THE WINNERS 
Here are the best solutions to the 
supervisory program No. 13. The 
winners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate suitable for fram- 


ing. 








there is no room for jealousy, therefore 
this emotion is ruled out as a motive. 

There is one trend of thought among 
some managers that a supervisor can have 
no friends among those who work under 
his supervision. This may have been 
discussed by Max and John as co- 
workers and perhaps something said or 
implied by Max has been recalled by 
John and has prompted him to maintain 
an attitude which would not compromise 
his friend’s ideals. 

John may feel that to continue the 
relationship would prejudice his friend’s 
position by creating an unpleasant situa- 
tion among his co-workers. John may 
have an imaginative fear that Max would 
feel compelled to practice favoritism be- 
cause of their relationship. 

However, we must assume that John’s 
concern for his friend’s solid establish- 
ment in his new position is without sound 
basis. The fact that Max was thoroughly 
screened by the company before he was 
promoted indicates that he is not only 
mentally and physically qualified for the 
added responsibilities, but emotionally 
qualified as well. His attempts to “get 
through” to his friend are proof that he 
believes friendship no barrier to sound 
supervisor-worker co-operation. He un- 
doubtedly realizes that favoritism has no 
place in efficient supervision, and has 
determined not to make it a practice. 
Therefore, the problem facing Max is 
resolved to an understanding of John’s 
motive, and action to reduce the im- 
portance of the motive in John’s thinking. 
Assuming Max's understanding of the 
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reason tor John’s action, his action might 
be as follows: 

ONE—Insist on John’s participation in 
social and sporting activities. 

TWO—tTake the initiative in visiting 
John’s home. 

THREE—Make known to John his 
appreciation for John’s attempt to main- 
tain what he considers a proper attitude, 
but explain forcefully that the change in 
their levels of responsibility in the plant 
need not affect their social activities. Max 
might remind John of the value of their 
friendship and what it has meant to him 
(Max) in the past, and what it can 
mean to him in the future as they con- 
tinue to work together toward a common 
goal in the plant (quality and produc- 
tion) and a common purpose away from 
the plant—mutual understanding and 
co-operative enterprise. 


RISE & SHINE 

By Charles W. James, 
Canadian Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


I feel that this friendship, in its origi- 
nal form, can no longer exist, and that 
John is showing more sense in this in- 
stance than Max is. 

Apart from personal liking, the basis 
of their friendship was a common interest 
in their work. When they were on the 
same level, this common interest held 
them together, but it no longer can, as 
Max has advanced to management status. 
. . . It is obvious that Max is leadership 
material, or he would not have been pro- 
moted, and while John may have no 
feeling of jealousy, no doubt he _ has 
acquired a feeling of inferiority. This is 
another factor which rules out the old 
buddy-buddy relationship, and if Max 
continues to rise in the company, the 
relationship will become even more 
strained. 

Max must be prepared to accept the 
results of increased responsibility and 


June 


prestige, one of which is moving to a 
higher level of contact. If he does not do 
this, he will never be a satisfactory 
supervisor, and will find himself in a 
dangerous no-man’s land between labour 
and management. 

Max can still keep in touch with John, 
possibly through company sponsored 
recreational activities—bowling, etc.— 
and express a keen interest in his wel- 
fare, both personally and as an employee. 
But while he should not lose the common 
touch, or become a snob, Max is now a 
management man—so let him act like 
one! 


ICE-BREAKING VENTURE 
By Ralph Bauman, 

Convair, Astronautics Division, 
San Diego, Cal. 

“Blood Brother” relationships between 
a supervisor and any one given employee 
are not desirable elements to maintain 
high morale in the shop. The other em- 
ployees should not feel there still is this 
relationship between Max and John; 
therefore I do not recommend an attempt 
by Max to re-establish their original re- 
lationship, except for those relationships 
that would ordinarily be obtained through 
group participation in the shop... 

Max should avoid any attempt to show 
favoritism to John and thus will establish 
his prestige with John as well as with 
other personnel in the shop. 

Time will heal John’s wounds and his 
thinking will clear when he sees that Max 
has worked for the good of all regardless 
of his personal feelings toward John. 

Max’s wife is the link whereby their 
former friendship could be re-established. 
She should be fully informed of the events 
that have transpired and remain in close 
contact with John’s wife. John’s wife is 
the best working tool to jar John back 
to his senses, therefore a full discussion 
between the wives could result in a 
planned venture to break the ice and re- 
establish their former relationship. 
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